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REVIEW  OF  GSA'S  REFORM  INITIATIVE 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  24,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Legislation  and  National  Security  Subcommittee 

of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:07  a.m.,  in  room 
2154,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  John  Conyers,  Jr. 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  John  Conyers,  Jr.,  Carolyn  B.  Maloney, 
and  William  F.  dinger,  Jr. 

Legislation  and  National  Security  Subcommittee  staff  present: 
James  C.  Turner,  staff  director. 

Full  committee  staff  present:  Julian  Epstein,  staff  director; 
Charles  C.  Wheeler  III,  chief  investigator;  Daniel  T.  Mullaney  and 
Miles  Q.  Romney,  professional  staff  members;  Frances  C.  Terrell, 
staff  assistant;  Monty  Tripp  and  Ellen  B.  Brown,  minority  profes- 
sional staff. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  CONYERS 

Mr.  Conyers.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order.  Good  morning, 
Chairman  Brooks.  We  are  delighted  to  see  you.  We  know  of  your 
activities  in  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Legislation  and  National  Security  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  commences  a  review  of  General 
Services  Administration  reform  initiatives,  and  we  are  delighted  to 
have  Chairman  Brooks  and  the  Honorable  Roger  Johnson,  the  new 
Administrator  of  GSA,  here  with  us  today. 

I  see  out  in  the  audience  some  of  our  former  colleagues — Mr.  Cor- 
coran, Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Symington.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you 
all  here  this  morning. 

Since  its  inception,  GSA  has  been  endlessly  criticized  by  other 
executive  agencies.  It  has  been  held  out  as  the  roadblock  to  all 
agency  "progress."  Entrenched  agency  bureaucrats  have  thrown  all 
sorts  of  barbs  at  GSA, 

GSA  has  been  accused  of  slowing  down  agency  information  tech- 
nology purchases,  accused  of  being  inept  at  negotiating  competitive 
prices  for  agency  office  supplies,  accused  of  being  an  organization 
whose  time  has  come  and  gone.  In  fact,  some  of  these  sentiments 
have  even  found  their  way  into  the  National  Performance  Review 
which  listed  GSA  as  "among  government's  most  cumbersome  bu- 
reaucracies," and  claimed  that  GSA  has  "brought  us  higher  costs, 
endless  delays,  and  reduced  flexibility." 

(1) 


While  GSA,  like  any  government  organization,  has  room  to  im- 
prove, the  record  will  show  that  the  great  majority  of  these  ac- 
counts are  well  off  the  mark.  In  many  cases,  I  think  GSA  has  be- 
come the  ultimate  scapegoat.  It  is  no  secret  that,  in  this  town  of 
little  "empires,"  there  are  many  who  are  quick  to  say  that  they 
could  do  without  oversight  and  that  they  could  do  everything  that 
GSA  does,  and  better.  Unfortunately,  experience  has  shown  that 
that  just  is  not  true. 

It  was  back  in  1949,  during  the  Truman  administration,  in  re- 
sponse to  recommendations  made  by  the  Commission  on  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch  of  Government  that  GSA  was  created, 
and  then,  later,  in  1955,  during  the  Eisenhower  Administration,  a 
second  commission  reaffirmed  the  need  for  this  agency. 

The  overall  conclusions  were  that  decentralized  purchasing  by 
various  agencies  and  departments  had  led  to  a  bureaucratic  system 
that  only  the  most  sophisticated  Washington  insiders  could  take 
advantage  of.  GSA's  role  is  to  be  that  of  a  central  management 
agency,  to  provide  direction  and  common  services  required  by  agen- 
cies. 

It  was  given  the  role  to  curb  waste  caused  by  duplication  or  inex- 
perience, to  permit  executive  agencies  to  focus  more  clearly  on  their 
own  missions,  and  to  leverage  the  government's  buying  power, 
through  volume  purchases,  into  savings  that  would  be  unavailable 
through  the  individual  agencies. 

GSA  has  delivered.  The  Brooks  ADP  Act,  which  GSA  imple- 
ments, has  saved  over  $23  billion  on  agency  technology  purchases 
and  that  figure  rises  each  year.  The  FTS  2000  telecommunications 
system  is  expected  to  save  $3  billion  by  1998,  in  large  part,  because 
GSA  has  exerted  its  leadership  role  at  the  urging  of  this  commit- 
tee. Each  day  GSA's  vehicle  fleet  and  supply  operations  provide 
agencies  with  extremely  high-quality  goods  at  exceptionally  low 
cost. 

Last  month,  the  committee  learned  that  radical  changes  were 
being  planned  at  GSA.  A  massive  reorganization  was  apparently 
taking  shape  after  months  of  internal  discussion  about  personnel 
shifts.  GSA's  relationships  with  other  agencies,  and  its  future  mis- 
sion appeared  to  be  in  question. 

The  committee  began  this  review  to  learn  about  these  changes — 
to  learn  why  GSA  management  felt  they  were  needed  and,  more 
importantly,  how  these  changes  would  benefit  taxpayers.  I  am  con- 
cerned that,  after  so  many  months,  the  details  of  this  process  and 
the  changes  under  review  continue  to  be  shrouded  in  secrecy. 

Officially,  we  hear  that  no  decisions  have  been  made  but,  unoffi- 
cially, we  near  that  many  decisions  have  been  made  and  will  be  an- 
nounced when  the  timing  is  right.  Today,  at  this  hearing,  we  hope 
to  bring  a  little  sunshine  to  this  process. 

I  am  all  for  improving  GSA's  operations,  even  if  that  involves  sig- 
nificant change.  Significant  change  has  never  bothered  this  Mem- 
ber. Some  proposals  clearly  have  merit. 

For  example,  who  would  argue  that  the  government  should  lease 
office  space  if  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  it,  instead?  But  frankly,  in  too 
many  cases,  GSA  now  appears  intent  on  "serving"  agencies,  rather 
than  the  taxpayers.  The  overall  plan  seems  to  hinge  on  GSA  dele- 
gating its  authority  to  agencies  while,  at  the  same  time,  commit- 


ting  its  vast  resources  to  a  massive  and  prolonged  reorganization 
effort  that  will  almost  certainly  immobilize  the  agency. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  staffing  situation.  Officially,  we  hear 
about  12  percent  reductions.  Our  review  found  that  some  compo- 
nents may  be  cut  back  by  25  percent  or  more.  Before  we  pass  on 
those  reductions,  we  have  to  remember  that  for  the  past  14  years 
GSA's  staffing  levels  have  been  cut  by  more  than  40  percent. 

I  wonder  if  GSA's  management  has  a  clear  idea  of  the  critical 
mass  that  GSA  needs  to  survive  and  to  perform  the  functions  that 
Congress  has  authorized.  Clearly,  at  some  point,  GSA  will  become 
too  small,  too  denuded  of  authority  to  do  any  job  of  any  con- 
sequence for  this  government. 

Let  us  put  all  the  buzzwords  about  "being  a  provider  of  choice 
whose  service  is  closer  to  the  customers"  aside  and  let  me  point  out 
the  three  questions  that  are  uppermost  in  my  mind  at  this  hearing: 
One,  what  are  the  problems  that  GSA  is  trying  to  fix?  Two,  how 
will  GSA's  changes  benefit  the  taxpayers?  Finally,  how  will  GSA 
objectively  measure  whether  things  are  getting  better  or  worse 
after  these  changes  are  implemented? 

When  GSA  has  straightforward  and  convincing  answers  to  these 
questions,  and  commits  to  working  with  this  committee,  they  will 
have  my  full  support.  Until  then,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  a  few 
people,  who  have  spent  very  little  time  learning  about  GSA,  are 
viewing  this  as  a  hostile  corporate  takeover  that  will  be  finished 
only  when  the  agency  is  broken  up  and  sold  off. 

We  start  today  with  a  refresher  on  this  whole  subject  from  prob- 
ably the  most  distinguished  chairman  that  I  have  had  the  privilege 
to  serve  under,  two  committees,  this  one  and  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, where  we  both  worked  on  all  of  these  subjects  with  a  great 
deal  of  commitment  and  energy. 

[The  opening  statement  of  Mr.  Conyers  follows:] 


OPENING  STATEMENT 

OF  THE 

HONORABLE  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR.,  CHAIRMAN 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION  &  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

HEARING  ON 

"REVIEW  OF  GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

REFORM  IMTLVnVES" 

MARCH  24,  1994 

Good  morning  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  welcome  to  the 
Committee's  hearing  on  the  General  Services  Administration's 
reform  initiatives. 

Almost  since  its  inception,  GSA  has  been  endlessly  criticized  by 
other  Executive  agencies  —  it  is  held  out  as  the  roadblock  to  all  agency 
"progress."    Entrenched  agency  bureaucrats  have  thrown  all  sorts  of 
barbs  at  GSA.    GSA  has  been  accused  of  slowing  down  agency 
information  technology  purchases.    GSA  has  been  accused  of  being 
inept  at  negotiating  competitive  prices  for  agency  office  supplies  and 
other  goods.    GSA  has  been  accused  of  being  an  organization  whose 
time  has  come  and  gone.    In  fact,  some  of  these  sentiments  have  even 
found  their  wav  into  the  National  Performance  Review  which  listed 
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GSA  as  "...among  government's  more  cumbersome  bureaucracies," 

and  claimed  that  GSA  has  "brought  us  higher  costs,  endless  delays, 

and  reduced  flexibility." 

While  GSA  —  like  any  government  organization  —  has  room  to 
improve,  the  record  will  show  that  the  great  majority  of  these  accounts 
are  well  off  the  mark.    In  many  cases,  I  think  GSA  has  become  the 
ultimate  scapegoat.    It  is  no  secret  that  in  this  town  of  little  "empires," 
there  are  many  who  are  quick  to  say  that  they  could  do  without 
oversight,  and  that  they  could  do  everything  GSA  does  --  only  better. 
Unfortunately,  experience  has  shown  that  this  is  just  not  true. 

GSA  was  created  in  1949  precisely  because  agencies  ~  the  very 
agencies  that  criticize  GSA  today  --  were  unable  to  do  a  decent  job  of 
buying  commonly-used  goods  and  services.    GSA  was  established  to 
bring  order  to  the  process,  and  to  leverage  the  government's  buying 
power  into  savings  for  the  taxpayers.    And,  GSA  has  delivered.   The 
Brooks  ADP  Act,  which  GSA  implements,  has  saved  over  $23  billion 
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on  agency  technology  purchases.   The  FTS  2000  telecommunications 

system  is  expected  to  save  $3  billion  by  1998,  in  large  part,  because 

GSA  exerted  its  leadership  role  at  the  urging  of  this  Committee.    Each 

day  GSA's  vehicle  fleet  and  supply  operations  provide  agencies  with 

extremely  high  quality  goods  and  at  exceptionally  low  cost. 

Last  month,  the  Committee  learned  that  radical  changes  were 
being  planned  at  GSA.   A  massive  reorganization  was  taking  shape 
after  months  of  internal  discussion  about  personnel  shifts,  GSA's 
relationships  with  other  agencies,  and  its  future  mission. 

The  Committee  began  this  review  to  learn  about  these  changes- 
to  learn  why  GSA  management  felt  they  were  needed  and,  more 
importantly,  how  these  changes  would  benefit  the  taxpayers.   Frankly, 
I  am  concerned  that  after  so  many  months,  the  details  of  this  process 
and  the  changes  under  review  continue  to  be  shrouded  in  secrecy. 
Officially,  we  hear  that  no  decisions  have  been  made.   Unofficially,  we 
hear  that  many  decisions  were  made  long  ago  and  that  they  will  be 
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announced  when  the  timing  is  right.   Today,  I  hope  to  bring  a  little 

sunshine  to  this  process. 

I  am  all  for  improving  GSA  operations  even  if  that  involves 
significant  change.   Some  proposals  clearly  have  merit—who  would 
argue  that  the  government  should  lease  office  space  if  it's  cheaper  to 
buy  it  instead?   But  frankly,  in  too  many  cases,  GSA  now  seems  intent 
on  "serving"  the  agencies  rather  than  the  taxpayers.   The  overall  plan 
seems  to  hinge  on  GSA  delegating  its  authority  to  agencies,  while  at 
the  same  time,  committing  GSA's  resources  to  a  massive  and 
prolonged  reorganization  effort  that  will  almost  certainly  immobilize 
the  agency. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  GSA's  staffing  situation.    Officially, 
we  hear  about  12%  reductions.    Our  review  found  that  some 
components  might  be  cut  back  by  25%  or  more.    In  the  past  14  years 
GSA's  staffing  levels  have  been  cut  by  more  than  40  percent.   I 
wonder  if  GSA's  management  has  a  clear  idea  of  the  critical  mass 
GSA  needs  to  survive  and  to  perform  the  functions  that  Congress  has 
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authorized.   Clearly,  at  some  point,  GSA  will  be  too  small  and  too 

denuded  of  authority  to  do  any  job  at  all  in  this  government. 

So  lets  put  all  the  buzzwords  about  "being  a  provider  of  choice 
whose  service  is  closer  to  the  customers"  aside.   Let's  get  down  to  the 
simple  questions: 

•  What  problems  is  GSA  trying  to  fix? 

•  How  will  GSA's  changes  benefit  the  taxpayers?   and 

•  How  will  GSA  objectively  measure  whether  things  are  getting 

better  or  worse  after  these  changes  are  implemented? 

When  GSA  has  straightforward  and  convincing  answers  to  these 
simple  questions,  and  commits  to  working  with  the  Congress,  they  will 
have  my  full  support.   Until  then,  I  can't  help  but  feel  that  a  few 
people,  who  have  spent  very  little  time  learning  about  GSA,  are 
viewing  this  as  a  hostile  corporate  takeover  that  will  be  finished  only 
when  the  agency  is  broken  up  and  sold  off. 
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Our  hearing  will  begin  today  with  testimony  from  a  distinguished 

colleague,  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  my 

predecessor  as  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  the  Honorable  Jack 

Brooks.    We  will  also  hear  from  GSA's  new  Administrator,  Roger 

Johnson,  in  his  first  appearance  before  this  Subcommittee,  as  well  as 

other  officials  from  GSA  and  the  GAO. 
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Mr.  Conyers.  My  predecessor,  the  former  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  Jack  Brooks,  has  done  an  amazing  job  but, 
before  I  bring  him  on,  let  me  ask  Bill  dinger  to  make  any  opening 
remarks  that  he  might  choose  to  make. 

Mr.  Clinger.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  thank 
you,  also,  for  this  opportunity  to  review  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  GSA.  It  is  particularly  relevant,  I  think,  at  this  time, 
when  there  is  clearly  so  much  attention  being  paid  to  procurement 
reform,  that  we  take  time  to  examine  GSA's  role  as  the  Federal 
Government's  principal  landlord  and  its  chief  supply  officer. 

Many  have  complained  for  years  that  GSA  is  poorly  run  and 
charges  excessive  prices  for  substandard  services.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  GSA  has  been  charged  by  Congress  with  many  im- 
portant responsibilities. 

Any  proposal  to  reorganize  GSA's  services  and  functions  should 
be  carefully  reviewed  to  ensure  that  improvements,  in  fact,  will  be 
made  but,  at  the  same  time,  retaining  certain  necessary  controls 
and  oversight  over  government  purchasing  and  property  disposal 
decisions.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  from  your  comments,  is  the 
focus  of  this  hearing  today,  is  to  ensure  that  we  do  not  go  too  fast, 
too  far. 

Given  this  committee's  role  in  Federal  procurement  policy- 
making, my  interests  primarily  are  focused  on  how  GSA  will  carry 
out  its  procurement  responsibilities  under  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion. 

Will  this  plan  help  agencies  buy  smarter  and  more  efficiently? 
Clearly,  that  is  the  hope.  Or,  will  this  plan  promote  simplification 
of  the  procurement  process  at  the  expense  of  appropriate  GSA  con- 
trols and  oversight?  It  is  a  delicate  balance. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  our  witnesses  today.  I  want  to  join 
with  you  in  welcoming  back  to  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee our  esteemed  former  chairman,  who  served  with  such  dis- 
tinction in  this  room  for  so  many  years.  Welcome,  Chairman 
Brooks. 

Mr.  Conyers.  Chairman  Brooks,  you  are  the  author  of  the  ADP 
Act,  the  Architects  and  Engineers  Act,  and  Competition  in  Con- 
tracting, just  to  name  a  few.  You  brought  the  GSA  into  the  modern 
era,  and  you  have  set  the  direction  that  this  committee  is  still  mov- 
ing under,  that  you  established  over  many,  many  years. 

You  were  here  with  the  first  chairman  of  this  committee,  when 
it  was  created,  and  worked  with  him  and  one  intervening  chairman 
in  between  your  run.  I  am  just  pleased  that — unlike  what  some- 
times happens  around  here,  when  you  leave  one  department  and 
go  to  another,  you  forget  the  other  department — thankfully,  you 
have  always  considered  this  your  home  base  and  we  consider  you 
to  still  be  a  part  of  our  Government  Operations  team. 

That  has  made  my  role  for  these  last  several  years  as  Chair  and 
successor  to  you  much,  much  easier.  We  are  delighted  that,  in  the 
midst  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill,  you  are  able  to  come  over  here  and 
give  us  your  views  and  some  direction  in  terms  of  how  we  can  keep 
GSA  getting  stronger  and  better. 

Good  morning  and  welcome  to  the  subcommittee. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JACK  BROOKS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  Brooks.  Glad  to  be  here,  glad  to  be  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  thank  you.  Certainly,  after  spending  36,  37  years  on  this 
committee,  I  have  come  to  love  its  work  and  appreciate  what  it  can 
contribute  to  government  efficiency.  I  remember  your  supporting 
all  those  initiatives  throughout  your  career  on  this  committee, 
which  has  equally  been  long  and  distinguished. 

I  remember  Mr.  dinger  has  generally  supported  progressive  ef- 
forts for  efficiency  in  the  government  when  I  was  on  the  committee. 
I  hope  he  is  still  of  that  mode.  I  hope  that  the  new  era  has  not  dis- 
suaded him  from  his  dedication. 

You  know,  we  have  improved  GSA  a  good  bit.  Yes,  you  are  right. 
In  that  process,  we  lost  two  administrators  tragically.  One  was  a 
Republican  from  California.  I  would  say  that  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  subcommittee  several  is- 
sues bearing  on  GSA's  implementation  of  the  Brooks  ADPE  Act,  an 
act  which  I  sponsored,  with  a  lot  of  support  from  you  and  others. 

It  requires  that  GSA  procure,  manage,  and  oversee  the  govern- 
mentwide  acquisition  of  ADPE.  According  to  GSA,  the  Brooks  Act 
has  saved  taxpayers,  as  you  pointed  out,  $26.4  billion  since  enacted 
in  1965.  It  does  not  sound  like  something  you  ought  to  dump,  does 
it? 

Despite  this  success,  GSA  proposes  to  alter  it,  the  way  it  is  im- 
plemented. In  an  apparent  attempt  to  address  complaints  about 
the  government  procurement  process,  the  GSA  is  attempting  to 
turn  back  the  clock  to  wasteful  and  abusive  practices  of  the  past. 

For  example,  we  hear  many  complaints  about  delays  in  ADPE 
purchases  and  other  purchases.  The  delays  result  directly  from 
faulty  agency  procedures,  not  necessarily  GSA  procedures.  If  it 
takes  you  30  days  or  6  months  to  order  something  and  a  week  to 
get  it  back,  you  do  not  blame  it  all  on  the  people  that  were  deliver- 
ing; you  blame  it  on  the  agencies  that  were  so  slow  in  ordering. 

To  curb  these  abuses,  GSA  needs  to  take  back  its  central  role  in 
ADPE  procurement.  GSA's  responsibilities  under  the  Brooks  Act 
are  not  discretionary.  They  are  not  exempted  from  them.  They  are 
not  discretionary  at  all. 

The  Brooks  Act  does  not  say  anything  about  GSA  just  being  an 
oversight  authority.  It  requires  the  GSA  to  coordinate  and  to  man- 
age Federal  ADPE  acquisition.  However,  GSA's  Administrator 
wants  GSA  to  be  a  nonmandatory  supplier  of  products  and  services 
and  this  directly  counters  GSA's  congressional  mandate  to  be  the 
government's  central  management  agency. 

Basesd  on  his  training  and  experience,  he  should  he  able  to  do 
the  job  quite  well.  But,  if  he  does  not  want  to  do  the  job  of  manage- 
ment and  coordination  as  the  law  requires  then  it  probably  would 
be  best  for  him  to  resign. 

As  you  mentioned,  Mr.  Chairman,  history  is  repeating  itself  all 
over.  GSA  was  created  because  two  national  Presidential  commis- 
sions— one  under  Harry  Truman  and  one  under  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower— recognized  that  decentralized  purchasing  by  individual 
agencies  led  to  a  bureaucratic  quagmire  that  only  the  most  sophis- 
ticated of  Washington  insiders  could  navigate. 
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The  quagmire  produced — and  some  of  you  may  not  remember 
that  but  I  do — the  so-called  "5  percenters"  who  pilfered  a  commis- 
sion of  5  percent  on  Federal  contracts  they  arranged  for  their  cli- 
ents. The  road  that  the  present  Administrator  is  on,  if  allowed  to 
continue,  will  take  us  back  to  those  good  old  days  of  corruption  and 
waste.  I  think  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  provide  the  Administrator 
with  helpful  direction  to  ensure  no  wrong  turns  are  made  on  his 
many  travels. 

A  number  of  GSA  proposals  would  turn  the  Brooks  ADPE  Act  on 
its  head. 

First,  the  GSA  appears  to  be  planning  to  cut  personnel  levels 
drastically  in  the  Information  Resources  Management  Service, 
known  as  the  IRMS.  This  staff  is  assigned  and  was  created  to  im- 
plement the  Brooks  Act.  Without  adequate  staff  in  IRMS,  GSA  will 
not  be  able  to  fulfill  its  important  functions  in  ADP  procurement, 
a  not-so-indirect  abdication  of  its  authority.  You  have  the  critical 
mass  for  IRMS  being  seriously  jeopardized  by  drastic  cuts. 

Second — and  I  don't  know  anybody  that  works  over  there;  I  have 
no  personal  involvement;  I  do  not  sell  anything  to  the  GSA;  I  do 
not  care  where  they  buy — GSA  is  planning  large  increases  in  the 
dollar  thresholds  for  automatic  delegations  of  procurement  author- 
ity to  other  agencies  as  well  as  exemptions  of  certain  acquisitions 
from  requirements  and  alternative  analyses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  government  owes  the  taxpayers  a  reasonable 
analysis  of  its  requirements  and  alternative  procurement  options 
before  proceeding  with  multibillion-dollar  ADPE  procurements. 

In  addition,  GSA  plans  to  exempt  purchases  of  commodities  from 
oversight  which  could  have  the  effect  of  exempting  almost  all  gov- 
ernment ADPE  purchases.  Depending  on  how  you  would  define 
commodities,  it  could  be  almost  anything. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  GSA  is  considering  more  changes  in  a 
program  that  you  and  I  have  worked  hard  on.  It  was  a  very  major 
job.  It  was  a  aifrlcult  job.  It  was  finally  resolved,  agreed  to,  imple- 
mented in  good  order  by  major  private  corporations  that  are  run- 
ning it  now.  Despite  the  fact  that  FTS  2000  has  been  a  super- 
highway to  success,  saving  the  taxpayers  $3  billion  over  10  years, 
GSA  is  now  signalling  a  U-turn:  "If  it  works,  turn  around;  don't  do 
it." 

One  proposal  that  the  GSA  has  made  is  to  allow  agencies  to  go 
their  own  way  in  acquiring  local  telephone  service.  At  the  Federal 
building  in  Detroit,  for  example,  if  there  were  20  Federal  agencies, 
we  could  have  20  separate  contracts  and  20  separate  switches.  This 
could  complicate  FTS  2000,  since  FTS  2000  would  have  to  connect 
to  multiple  switches  within  the  same  cities,  resulting  in  a  higher 
cost  to  them  and  to  the  government  and  this  is  what  passes  for 
streamlining  at  the  new  GSA. 

I  have  obtained  a  recent  GSA  letter  that  is  typical  of  their  new 
philosophy.  In  this  letter,  the  GSA  grants  "the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  Reinvention  Laboratory"  exemptions  from  the  Fed- 
eral IRM  regulations,  the  Federal  travel  regulations,  and  other  reg- 
ulations, including  mandatory  use  of  FTS  2000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  subcommittee  might  want  to  find  out  just 
what  a  reinvention  laboratory  is,  for  one  thing,  and  why  the  GSA 
thinks  it  should  be  exempt  from  everything  but  the  kitchen  sink. 
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That  might  be  a  commodity,  too — kitchen  sink.  Do  you  want  double 
or  single?  Stainless  steel  or  porcelain? 

Also,  the  GSA  reportedly  is  working  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  build  a  combined  DOD/civilian  communications  network 
because  they  are  big  in  that  utilization.  This  system  reportedly 
would  be  designed  and  procured  by  DOD,  well-known  as  probably 
the  worst  procurers  in  the  whole  government,  of  all  of  the  agencies 
put  together. 

They  spend  more  money,  they  spend  it  more  poorly,  and  they 
waste  more  than  any  agency  in  the  government.  We  never  inves- 
tigated them  on  this  committee  that  we  did  not  find  them  doing 
something  wrong — never.  It  is  really  heartbreaking.  We  would 
bring  three-star  admirals  in  here  and  they  had  done  something 
wrong  and  they  admitted  that  yes,  well,  they  did. 

I  asked  one  of  them  why  in  Good's  world,  with  30  years  in  the 
service,  a  three-star  admiral  or  three-star  general,  ready  to  retire 
with  plenty  of  money — had  commissaries  and  everything  under  the 
sun  all  their  lives;  from  the  time  they  were  educated  until  they  re- 
tired the  government  takes  care  of  them  well,  clubs  and  everything, 
the  whole  works — why  he  would  do  that?  Why  didn't  he  just  tell 
them,  "By  God,  that  is  obviously  wrong"? 

Well,  they  just  shake  their  head.  They  don't  know  why.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  is  guts  or  brains  but  tnere  is  a  serious  shortage 
somewhere. 

Anyhow,  these  are  the  people  who  want  to  effectively  remove 
GSA  from  the  network  management  business.  They  never  did  like 
the  GSA.  They  do  not  like  the  GSA.  They  do  not  like  Congress. 
They  do  not  like  Presidents — Republican  or  Democrat.  They  think 
they  are  an  entity  unto  themselves  to  do  just  what  they  please  any 
way  they  want  to,  without  anybody  checking  on  them. 

You  and  I  know  that  the  Armed  Services  Committee  is  fully 
equipped  by  the  services  themselves.  If  you  want  to  take  a  trip,  if 
you  are  on  that  committee,  you  do  not  go  with  some  second  lieuten- 
ant. They  will  furnish  you  a  colonel  and  a  plane.  If  you  go  around 
the  world,  you  get  tired  of  traveling.  That  is  the  damned  truth.  Go 
and  check  them.  This  has  been  true  for  30  years. 

The  law  is  very  plain.  It  is  the  GSA,  not  the  DOD  or  any  other 
agency,  that  is  authorized  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
manage  and  coordinate  the  government's  telecommunications 
needs. 

I  support,  Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  the  "reinventing  government" 
proposals.  Some  of  them  are  worthwhile.  However,  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  abdicating  my  responsibility  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try, Republican  and  Democratic,  to  scrutinize  each  and  every  pro- 
posal pretty  carefully.  I  am  confident  that  this  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee,  under  your  direction,  will  do  the  same. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  be  here.  I  am  going  to 
go  back  and  work  on  the  crime  program  and  maybe  we  can  include 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  it.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Conyers.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Brooks.  First  of  all,  we  are 
indebted  to  you  for  coming  over  during  this  period  of  the  Congress 
that  we  are  in  with  your  committee  jurisdiction;  but  second,  you 
have  raised  some  very  interesting  issues  that,  if  we  do  not  go  into 
them  today  at  this  hearing,  they  will  be  continuing  matters. 
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What  I  am  trying  to  do — and  you  can  tell  me,  frankly,  if  this  is 
on  the  right  track — we  are  trying  to  redefine  our  jurisdictional  and 
oversight  relationship  with  GSA.  It  seems  like  it  is  not  clear  to 
them  where  the  buck  stops  in  the  relationship  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  agency. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Tell  them  about  those  two  heads  of  the  GSA  that 
left. 

Mr.  Conyers.  All  right.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Brooks.  That  is  the  most  concise  way  to  explain  authority. 

Mr.  Conyers.  We  see  that  your  style  and  your  strategies  have 
not  changed.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  remember  one  time  they  offered  me  a  GSA  Ad- 
ministrator's head  on  a  plate  and  I  told  them  that  was  not  what 
I  was  after.  What  I  was  after,  we  did  get,  too. 

Mr.  Conyers.  Thank  you  very  much,  Chairman  Brooks. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Thank  you.  Bless  you. 

Mr.  Conyers.  You  are  welcome.  We  are  now  privileged  to  invite 
to  our  witness  table  the  Director  and  Administrator  who,  since  July 
1993,  has  been  sworn  in  as  the  head  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, the  Honorable  Roger  W.  Johnson. 

We  welcome  you  this  morning.  You  were  kind  enough  to  visit  me 
earlier  in  the  week.  Your  career  in  the  private  sector  is  very  well 
known,  as  a  chief  executive  officer  of  a  Fortune  500  high-tech  firm, 
and  as  the  former  president  of  the  Office  Systems  Group  of  Bur- 
roughs. As  chief  operating  officer  of  Memorex  Corp.,  you  have  also 
been  affiliated  with  Memorex,  Business  Machine  Division  of  Singer, 
and  GE. 

Your  work  in  the  private  sector  obviously  attracted  the  President 
to  seek  your  services  here  in  the  public  sector.  You  also  have 
served  with  distinction  on  international  boards  as  well  as  domestic 
ones. 

We  are  delighted  to  welcome  you  to  the  committee,  and  I  assure 
you  that  your  testimony  will  be  replicated  in  full.  I  invite  you  to 
make  any  comments  that  you  please.  Welcome  to  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROGER  W.  JOHNSON,  ADMINISTRATOR, 
GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  glad 
to  be  here.  I  assume  the  official  statement  that  we  submitted  will 
be  put  in  the  record.  I  would  just  like  to  make  a  couple  of  com- 
ments, some  of  which  I  had  briefly  thought  about  beforehand  and 
some  of  which,  I  think,  based  on  some  of  the  comments  made  this 
morning,  I  would  just  expand  a  little  bit  on. 

First  of  all,  I  am  here  to  simply  do  as  much  as  I  can  to  help  this 
President  and  this  committee  and  others  that  have  oversight  to 
have  this  agency  perform  what  it  is  responsible  for  in  as  effective 
a  way  as  we  know  how. 

The  process  of  understanding  what  is  done  in  the  agency  and 
how  it  is  done  is  a  long  process.  I  have  never  gotten  into  complex 
issues — and  this  is  complex — but  it  is  taking  quite  a  bit  of  time  to 
understand  it.  I  would  like  to  assure  the  chairman  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  this  Administrator  is  in  that  process. 

This  Administrator  has  come  to  very  few  conclusions  of  sub- 
stance that  would  change  anything.  This  Administrator,  however, 
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has  a  great  deal  of  concern,  which  we  will  talk  about,  in  areas  that 
I  think  could  yield  major  improvements  for  the  taxpayer. 

We  will  work  very,  very  closely  with  your  committee  and  other 
committees  that  have  oversight.  I  have  a  very  clear  understanding, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  operate  and  act  at  your  behest  and  the  be- 
hest of  the  Congress.  We  are  a  creation  of  the  Congress;  our  rules 
are  set  by  the  Congress  and  our  job  is  to  implement  them. 

I  also  believe,  from  my  background,  that  I  have  a  responsibility 
to  make  recommendations  to  you  and  to  others  responsible  when 
I  see  things  that  I  think  could  be  accomplished  better.  From  your 
opening  remarks,  I  would  believe  that  you  subscribe  to  that  and 
that  we  can  work  together  very  well  in  that  regard. 

This  process  is  going  to  take  quite  a  long  time.  It  will  take  a  long 
time  because,  in  order  to  understand  whether  or  not  we  can  make 
some  improvements,  I  think  we  have  to  first  understand  what  it  is 
we  are  trying  to  improve.  That  point  you  made  very  well. 

There  are  a  couple  of  premises  that  we  are  working  on. 

The  guidance  that  I  have  given  the  staff — and  I  am  pleased  that 
you  are  going  to  have  them  here  because  we  have  assembled,  I 
think,  some  very  competent,  knowledgeable  people  to  help  imple- 
ment this — the  premise,  first  of  all,  is  that  this  agency,  in  its  direc- 
tions from  the  Congress,  has  a  whole  variety  of  oversight  and  ac- 
tivities to  accomplish. 

Oversight,  however,  can  assure  you  those  things  are  accom- 
plished efficiently  and  effectively  but  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  one  has  to  carry  out  all  of  the  details  yourself.  It  does  not 
mean,  also,  however,  that  when  something  is  delegated,  that  it  is 
forgotten. 

To  Chairman  Brooks'  comments  about  the  act  that  he  sponsored 
and  the  many  acts  that  he  has  sponsored,  I  have  told  him  person- 
ally and  would  affirm  publicly  here  that  so  far  I  see  very  little,  if 
anything,  in  the  Brooks  Act  that  would  need  changing.  We  are  not 
even  looking  at  the  Brooks  Act.  On  the  other  hand,  the  way  it  has 
been  interpreted,  the  way  it  has  been  implemented,  I  think  in  some 
cases  may  not  have  been  in  the  intent  of  that  Act. 

For  example,  there  is  a  lot  of  questioning  about  further  delega- 
tions. In  the  IRMS  area,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  that  huge  numbers 
of  procurements  have  already  been  delegated,  have  been  for  10,  15 
years.  Last  year,  $20  billion  was  delegated  to  agencies. 

I  question  whether  or  not  there  are  appropriate  measures,  meas- 
urements, benchmarks.  I  question  whether  appropriate  commit- 
ments have  been  made.  I  question  whether  the  oversight  of  the 
GSA  in  that  context  has  been  carried  out  to  anywhere  near  the  de- 
gree that  the  Brooks  Act  intended. 

Quite  to  the  contrary  of  trying  to  stop  and  change  the  Brooks 
Act,  I  am  starting  from  quite  the  opposite  viewpoint  in  trying  to 
understand  how  is  it  that  we  have  in  fact  carried  out  its  intent  so 
far.  I  find  so  far,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  and  we  need  to  fix 
that  and  we  are  addressing  that. 

A  second  thrust  has  to  do  with  defining  measurements  and  try- 
ing to  understand  how  it  is  we  can  tell  whether  we  are  doing  the 
right  thing  or  not — another  point  you  made  directly.  To  do  that, 
one  has  to  ask,  how  do  you  know  if  you  are  doing  well? 
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Simply  to  answer  that  question,  you  start  down  the  path  of  say- 
ing who  do  you  compare  yourself  to?  Do  you  just  compare  yourself 
to  last  year  or  do  you  compare  yourself  to  other  standards  that  per- 
form the  same  functions? 

I  have  found  also,  generally  speaking,  that  we  lack  the  kind  of 
measurements  and  standards  and  benchmarks  that  would  let  me 
come  here  to  this  committee  and  tell  you  whether  or  not  we  really 
were  performing  well  or  not.  Therefore,  a  second  thrust  at  the  be- 
ginning of  activities  has  to  do  with  defining  who  should  we  com- 
pare ourselves  to,  what  kind  of  benchmarks  should  they  be  and, 
how  will  we  know,  then,  specifically  what  measurements  will  tell 
us  how  we  are  doing? 

A  third  thrust  has  to  do  with,  once  you  determine  that  you  are 
achieving  a  particular  set  of  standards,  and  that  is  good,  compared 
to  outside  competition,  compared  to  other  government  agencies — 
State,  maybe  local,  maybe  other  national — once  you  make  that  de- 
termination and  you  say,  "Well,  it  looks  like  we  are  not  doing  as 
well  as  we  can,"  that  does  not  mean,  and  this  Administrator  has 
no  intention  of. jumping,  then,  from  that  point  and  saying,  there- 
fore, we  obviously  must  go  with  this  other  person  or  do  it  elsewhere 
differently  or,  as  the  chairman  commented,  break  up  the  GSA  and 
make  it  private. 

The  first  question,  when  you  find  those  differences  and  issues 
where  you  do  not  think  you  are  performing  well,  is  you  say,  "Why 
can't  we  perform  well?  Why  can't  we  make  our  inventory  terms  and 
our  distribution  centers  12  as  the  competition  has  it  instead  of  four 
as  we  have  now?" 

I  think,  from  meeting  with  a  good  many  of  our  people  across  the 
country  that,  in  the  main,  GSA  employees — and  I  think  this  holds 
true  for  other  Federal  workers — are  very  competent  people.  They 
know  what  the  problems  are.  They  know  how  to  fix  them.  They 
want  to  fix  them. 

For  years,  though,  they  have  been  sort  of  strangled,  I  believe,  in 
a  whole  variety  of  rules  and  regulations,  mostly  self-imposed — I 
would  agree  with  Chairman  Brooks  in  that  regard — that  have 
made  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  do  the  kind  of  work  they  know 
how  to  do. 

I  think  when  we  do  find,  in  many  cases,  that  we  are  not  competi- 
tive, that  we  can  do  things  better,  that  we  will  be  able  to  find  ways 
and  make  those  changes  and  do  them  better  and  be  competitive 
and  be  the  best  alternate  source  for  our  customers. 

How  do  you  do  that?  My  experience  in  business  finally — it  took 
me  a  long  time  to  get  it  through  my  head — was  that  when  I  wanted 
to  make  substantive  change,  when  I  needed  to  make  substantive 
change,  once  I  found  a  problem,  that  the  only  way  I  made  that 
change  that  effectively  solved  the  problem  and  made  the  solution 
last  when  I  got  the  people  who  were  directly  involved  in  that  piece 
of  the  operations  personally  involved  in  helping  to  define  and  then 
make  the  changes  to  correct  the  problem. 

That  is  very,  very  difficult.  Hardly  anyone — although  most  people 
intellectually  agree  with  that — hardly  anyone  really  wants  to  do 
that.  It  means  taking  responsibility.  It  means  taking  risks. 

It  means  that  many  managers  to  whom  those  people  report  feel 
that  if  the  people  working  for  them  make  suggestions  to  change 
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things,  that  it  is  inherently  a  criticism  of  them.  In  fact,  in  the  proc- 
ess of  change,  as  it  goes  up  through  whatever  structures  there 
are — I  think  probably  including  oversight  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress— there  is  a  concern  that  that  is  a  criticism  of  past  actions 
and,  therefore,  defense  mechanisms  come  into  play. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  you  that  in  my  experience  and,  I  think, 
my  experience  here  so  far,  the  kind  of  changes  we  may  talk  about 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  past  being  wrong.  They  have  to  do  sim- 
ply with  the  future  being  different. 

It  is  a  difficult  process  to  get  people  involved  in  the  process  of 
change  but  we  are  about  that.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  first 
signed  an  agreement  with  the  unions — the  very  first,  I  think,  part- 
nership agreement.  That  was  because,  pragmatically,  if  we  are 
going  to  have  our  people  involved  in  identifying  issues  and  rec- 
ommendations of  how  to  improve  them,  obviously  the  union  must 
be  part  and  parcel  of  that  process,  otherwise  we  will  be  in  conten- 
tion. 

The  thrusts  that  we  have,  quite  the  contrary  of  being  critical  of 
the  past,  quite  the  contrary  of  trying  to  break  up  the  GSA  and,  cer- 
tainly, sir,  not  in  secrecy — although  I  would  say  to  you  that  I  have 
made  an  error,  coming  from  my  past  experience,  in  not  coming  and 
talking  with  you  and  your  staff  more  often  in  the  past  6  months — 
the  reason  for  that  simply  was  that  we  are  in  the  process  of  gather- 
ing information,  trying  to  get  people  to  tell  us  what  might  improve 
and,  therefore,  I  really  didn't  have  very  much,  I  thought,  of  a  con- 
clusion to  come  and  talk  about. 

What  we  are  going  to  do,  starting  last  week  and  now  continuing, 
is  we  are  going  to  be  talking  to  you  and  your  staff  at  very  regular 
intervals,  even  if  there  are  no  conclusions,  just  to  discuss  the  proc- 
ess and  make  sure  rumors  do  not  start  because,  boy,  I  guess  they 
really  do  around  here. 

There  are  some  specifics  you  asked,  in  addition  to  the  two  I  think 
that  I  have  commented  on,  of  what  kind  of  savings  or  what  kinds 
of  changes  might  we  contemplate.  I  make  these  general  comments 
to  you  not  in  mat  we  have  concluded  here  but  that  these  are  areas 
that  I  am  concerned  with  and  we  are  investigating. 

For  example,  we  talked  about  people.  We  talked  about  cutting 
staff.  I  think  "emasculating  IRMS"  was  a  quote  earlier  this  morn- 
ing. There  is  no  intent  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  General  Services  Administration 
has  direct  responsibility  and/or  oversight  for  about  $60  billion 
worth  of  goods  and  services,  even  though  our  budget  is  less  than 
$200  million.  In  that  $60  billion,  the  total  salaries  of  GSA  employ- 
ees is  $1  billion. 

We  could — to  make  a  silly  point — we  could  stop  paying  everyone 
in  the  GSA  or  eliminate  it  and  the  most  you  could  save  is  $1  bil- 
lion. If,  however,  we  improve  how  we  manage  the  responsibilities 
you  have  given  us  by  only  10  percent,  we  can  save  $6  billion.  That 
latter  is  the  thrust  tnat  this  Administrator  is  taking. 

We  are  not  after  reducing  people  to  save  salaries.  The  leverage 
is  not  there.  In  the  process  of  determining  how  we  may  improve 
our  procurement,  our  management  of  our  real  property,  our  fleet 
management,  our  distribution  centers — in  the  process  of  figuring 
that  out,  it  may  result  in  fewer  people  but  it  will  be  because  that 
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is  what  is  necessary  to  improve  how  we  are  managing  the  $60  bil- 
lion, not  because  we  want  to  save  the  salaries  of  the  people. 

In  the  buildings  area,  Mr.  Kimbrough  will  be  talking,  too,  more 
specifically.  We  had  a  time  out  and  review  since  we  came  here.  We 
believe  we  have  identified  close  to  $1.2  billion  worth  of  savings,  for 
a  whole  variety  of  reasons.  That  is  real  savings  to  the  taxpayer. 

I  think  further  savings  will  come  from  the  fact  that,  in  that  proc- 
ess, we  have  identified  many,  many  things  that  we  can  change 
going  forward.  So  with  future  buildings,  particularly  courthouses, 
we  will  come  in  in  a  much  more  cost  effective  manner  without  de- 
stroying the  scope  or  the  majesty  of  the  buildings. 

Federal  Supply  Services  is  one  of  the  best-managed  organizations 
I  have  seen,  private  or  public  and  yet,  even  there,  we  have  to  make 
some  changes  because  a  lot  of  their  procurements  coming  from  De- 
fense Department  have  just  been  cut  out  as  Defense  has  gone 
down.  Therefore,  that  Commissioner,  Commissioner  Daniero,  has 
already  been  working  diligently  with  this  organization  to  adjust  his 
staffing  to  meet  that  much  lower  demand.  That  is  difficult  but  I 
think  we  are  doing  it. 

I  have  already  talked  about  the  IRMS  area.  There,  we  have  huge 
delegations  that  I  think  are  out  of  control.  The  Commissioner  there 
has  brought  together  several  interagency  teams,  including  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  people,  not  because  we  have  decided  to  have  the 
Department  of  Defense  run  procurements  or  run  FTS  2000  but  be- 
cause they  are  major  procurers  of  technology;  they  are  major  com- 
municators; they  have  capabilities. 

I  think  as  we  look  at  how  we  are  going  to  handle  the  future,  par- 
ticularly in  FTS  2000 — which,  by  the  time  it  gets  recompeted  in  2 
or  3  years  will  involve  all  kinds  of  technologies  probably  involving 
corporations  that  never  even  were  involved  in  the  first  procure- 
ment— I  think  it  is  important  that  we  do  reach  out  and  take  a  look 
at  who  the  users  are  across  the  whole  government. 

Then  we  will  come  to  you,  when  we  have  a  recommendation  of 
how  we  might  proceed  and  I  am  sure,  together,  we  will  come  up 
with  what  the  best  approach  is  to  do  that.  I  want  to  bring  to  you 
the  best  counsel  I  can  of  what  I  see  so  that  you  can  make  the  best 
informed  decisions. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  your  time.  I  hope  and  I  expect, 
from  talking  with  you  personally,  and  many  of  your  staff,  that 
we're  going  to  have  a  very  fruitful  on-going,  positive  relationship. 
That's  our  intent,  and  I  hope  today  starts  that.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Johnson  follows:] 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

March  24,  1994 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Ranking  Member  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  Roger  Johnson,  Administrator  of  General  Services.   It  is  my  pleasure 
to  appear  before  you  today  on  behalf  of  the  new  General  Services 
Administration  (GSA)  and  present  our  plans  to  make  GSA  more  efficient 
and  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  American  taxpayer.   My  personal  goal  for 
GSA  is  that  it  become  the  absolute  best  at  what  it  does,  recognized  as  a 
benchmark  for  both  the  private  and  public  sectors.   Fundamental  to 
everything  we  are  planning  and  recommending  are  several  broad  principles 
which  I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss. 

lV'Better.  Cheaper.  Faster.  Easier.  Smarter,  or  Not  At  All" 

The  continuation  of  any  service  function  performed  by  GSA  will  be 
dependent  on  the  degree  to  which  it  is  competitive  with  reasonable 
alternative  sources.  We  intend  to  do  our  jobs  "Better,  Cheaper,  Faster, 
Easier,  Smarter,  or  Not  At  All."  The  primary  driving  force  of  any  change 
at  GSA  is  its  competitiveness  in  terms  of  cost,  quality,  and  timeliness 
compared  to  other  sources.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  our  customers  who 
should  make  that  judgment. 

2)We  Will  Clearly  Assign  Responsibility  and  Measure  the  End  Results 

We  will  measure  the  end  results,  not  just  the  process.  The  financial  effect 
of  our  being  competitive  or  not  competitive  is  greater  than  implied  by 
operating  budget  calculations.  Our  operating  appropriations  are  about 
SI  89  million,  but  the  Federal  activities  and  transactions  over  which  GSA 
has  a  major  influence  or  financial  responsibility  will  total  over  S61  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1995;  they  are  listed  in  the  attachment  to  this  statement.  To 
further  illustrate  the  point,  GSA  could  entirely  eliminate  all  of  its 
employees,  and  save  approximately  SI  billion  in  salaries.  But.  if  we 
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improved  the  financial  activities  listed  on  the  chart  by  only  10  percent,  we 
could  save  over  $6. 1  billion.  It  is  this  latter  focus  that  will  drive  our 
priorities  as  we  reinvent  the  agency. 

3)Our  Workplace  Welcomes  the  Challenge.  But  Needs  the  Same  Tools  as  Its 
Competitors 

The  GSA  workforce  is  professional,  hard  working,  and  dedicated  to 
competitive  excellence.  We  ask  only  to  be  given  the  tools  and  processes 
that  will  allow  us  to  operate  on  an  equal  footing  with  our  competitors. 
These  range  from  personnel  management  tools  such  as  "buyouts"  to 
financial  planning  and  budget  processes  that  facilitate  long-term  financial 
alternative  comparisons. 

4)More  Responsibility  Will  Be  Assigned  to  the  Regions 

We  will  concentrate  more  authority  and  responsibility  for  program 
execution  in  our  regional  organization.  Along  with  this  shift  in  focus  will 
be  increased  focus  on  measurement  of  results  so  that  we  can  assure  that 
we  are  meeting  our  goal  of  bringing  service  closer  to  the  customer  in  the 
regions.  The  central  office  role  will  be  one  of  oversight  of  national 
-   programs  and  as  a  center  of  expertise.  In  essence,  the  GSA  central  office 
will  serve  as  an  umbrella  organization  for  the  execution  of  agency  business 
operations. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  describe  some  of  the  specific  initiatives  which 
we  are  studying  that  follow  from  these  basic  principles.  To  begin,  the  agency 
must  become  a  non-mandatory  source  of  supplies  and  services,  and  must  seek 
to  be  the  provider  of  choice  for  our  customers  through  increased  competition, 
innovation,  and  commitment  to  excellence.  For  GSA  to  be  viewed  as  a 
preferred  business  partner  by  both  those  customers  and  the  vendor 
community,  we  must  be  easier  to  do  business  with,  and  thus  we  will  continue 
to  seek  innovative  ways  to  improve  customer  service.  In  addition,  we  must 
clearly  define  our  business  lines,  identify  what  value  GSA  adds  to  products 
and  services,  and  subsequently  determine  which  operations  are  nonproductive 
and  fragmented  and  need  to  be  eliminated. 

GSA  will  become  not  only  less  burdensome  in  our  regulatory  responsibilities, 
but  will  empower  agencies  to  accomplish  their  missions  more  effectively. 
Where  called  for,  we  will  be  delegating  more  authorities  to  agencies,  while 
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assuring  that  skills,  objectives,  measurements,  and  controls  are  in  place  that 
are  appropriate  for  that  level  of  delegation.  As  I  have  stated  before,  in  our 
view  delegation  does  not  mean  abdication.  When  we  delegate  more,  it  will 
free  our  agency's  resources  to  better  evaluate  the  bottom  line  results  of  these 
delegations.  In  fact,  in  many  cases,  proper  delegation  actually  improves 
oversight. 

We  will  develop  plans  and  practices  to  essentially  leverage  the  cost  of  domg 
busmess  Government-wide,  thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  both  procurement 
and  product.  The  potential  payoff  here  is  extremely  significant.  Even 
incremental  improvements  in  the  Federal  activities  and  transactions  shown  in 
the  attachment  can  yield  large  future  savings. 

Of  course,  we  will  be  bench  marking  our  own  progress  throughout  and  will 
establish  performance  standards  to  measure  program  outcomes,  as  well  as 
inputs  and  outputs.  These  outcomes  will  be  compared  against  other  Federal 
and  private  sector  organizations  and  previous  performance,  and  we  will  re- 
engineer  as  many  of  our  functions  as  possible  to  be  the  best  in  our  class. 

As  GSA  reinvents  its  processes  and  rightsizes  its  organizations,  continuing 
focus  will  be  placed  on  flattening  hierarchies,  increasing  supervisory  ratios, 
eliminating  unnecessary  activities,  and  streamlining  overhead  and  other 
activities  where  there  is  an  unclear  relationship  between  numbers  of  personnel 
and  the  programs  being  delivered.  These  actions  are  being  driven  by  the  need 
to  remain  a  viable  and  competitive  busmess.  It  was  my  intention  early  on, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  we  have  been  successful,  to  include  employees, 
managers  and  union  officials  as  we  progress  through  the  planning  stages  for 
restructuring.  The  mput  we  have  received  has  not  only  been  helpful,  it  has 
also  been  insightful,  creative  and,  in  some  instances,  cost-saving.  Our 
employees  have  a  vested  interest  in  the  success  of  these  efforts  and  when  we 
get  to  a  final  plan,  our  employees  will  be  directly  involved  in  implementing  it. 
This  is  why  I  have  been  pleased  with  the  success  we  have  had  in  asking  for 
and  receiving  input  from  across  all  levels  of  employees  and  all  regions. 

Lastly,  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  broad  overview  of  the  possible  changes  we 
are  discussing  internally  and  then  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  your 
questions. 

Information  Resources  Management  Services  (IRMS) 
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In  the  last  decade  information  technology  has  rapidly  changed  and,  as  a 
consequence,  become  integral  to  everyday  operations  throughout  the  Federal 
government.  As  a  result,  the  role  of  ERMS  must  adapt  to  this  rapid  change. 

As  the  GSA  service  charged  with  the  mission  of  administering  most  GSA's 
Brooks  Act  authorities,  IRMS  has  designed  much  of  its  reorganization  effort 
to  improve  our  ability  to  carry  out  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Brooks 
Act. 

Our  intention  in  reorganizing  IRMS  is  to  strengthen  our  oversight  role  while 
at  the  same  time  improving  the  services,  prices  and  range  of  choices  we  make 
available  to  our  customers,  the  Federal  agencies.  This  process  involves  an 
approach  where  we  place  our  resources  where  they  will  result  in  the  greatest 
savings  to  the  American  taxpayer.  If  we  streamline  our  organization  to 
minimize  duplication  of  effort,  reduce  costly  delays  and  simplify  complex 
procurement  processes  we  can  achieve  such  savings. 

For  instance,  in  the  area  of  our  oversight  of  delegated  Automatic  Data 
Processing  (ADP)  procurement  authority,  GSA  can  increase  its  delegated 
authority  if  we  can  place  adequate  controls  and  measurements  required  for 
successful  oversight.  In  addition,  delegation  authority  would  be  based  on  an 
agency's  size,  ADP  needs  and  ability  to  manage  delegated  procurement 
authority  in  the  past. 

We  also  intend  to  make  the  everyday  use  of  information  technology  easier, 
cheaper  and  more  widespread  by  encouraging  the  use  of  more  "off  the  shelf 
products  and  then  making  these  products  available  through  real-time 
electronic  commerce.  For  example,  we  are  currently  undergoing  a  pilot 
program  that  puts  the  information  technology  side  of  the  Multiple  Awards 
Schedule  (MAS)  on-line. 

Federal  Supply  Service  (FSS) 

The  FSS  mission  is  to  create  an  environment,  through  policy,  guidance,  and 
service  delivery,  in  which  the  personal  property  and  administrative  service 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Government  are  effectively  met  at  the  least 
overall  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  In  order  to  meet  this  mission,  we  must 
continually  direct  our  focus  on  the  bottom  line  results  rather  than  process.  It 
is  through  analysis  of  this  principle  that  we  have  identified  four  potential, 
major  areas  where  FSS  can  realize  further  efficiencies  and  savings. 
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First,  through  promoting  administrative  and  logistics  support  effectiveness 
and  efficiency,  we  have  recognized  that  we  need  to  automate  the  acquisition 
process  which  is  currently  a  large  manual  and  labor  intensive  process.  Thus, 
electronic  commerce  with  real-time  ordering,  streamlined  billing, 
reconciliation  and  payment  systems  and  a  reduction  m  government  owned 
inventories  and  government  operated  distribution  systems  are  all  priorities. 

Second,  but  also  related  to  the  first,  is  the  goal  of  improving  asset 
management  so  that  we  can  begin  to  reduce  governmentwide  inventories. 
Although  75%  of  our  current  business  volume  mvolves  a  direct  delivery  from 
vendor  to  the  customer  agency,  there  are  opportunities  to  increase  this 
percentage. 

Third,  where  there  is  evidence  that  the  collective  purchasing  power  of  the 
Federal  government  offers  opportunities  for  increasing  savings,  FSS  will  take 
a  leadership  role  in  exercising  its  leverage  in  the  marketplace. 

Lastly,  our  organization  and  workforce  need  to  be  better  prepared  to 
anticipate  and,  subsequently,  adapt  to  change.  We  will  periodically  adjust 
resources,  retrain  personnel  affected  by  change  and  empower  every  employee 
to  detect  and  devise  means  of  introducing  improvements  that  are  fueled  by 
changes  m  the  environment  in  which  we  operate. 

Public  Buildings  Service  (PBS) 

The  main  principle  guiding  the  evolution  of  a  new  GSA  real  property 
organization  is  that  the  service  should  be  organized  along  busmess  lines 
rather  than  functional  specialization.  Such  an  organization  will  provide  for 
smaller,  close-knit  units  tailored  to  meet  customer  agencies'  specific  needs. 

Presently,  we  are  planning  to  focus  on  four  busmess  lines:  Portfolio 
Management,  Brokerage,  Development  and  Property  Management.  The 
Portfolio  Manager  is  the  equivalent  of  an  owner/investor/landlord.  In  that 
role,  the  manager  would  be  responsible  for  maximizing  the  value  of  the 
inventory  and  the  return  on  the  investment.  The  Broker  would  handle  all  real 
property  acquisitions  and  dispositions  mcludmg  leases,  building  purchases 
and  property  sales.  The  Developer  would  design  and  build  new  construction 
projects  including  renovations  and  would  subsequently  turn  them  over  to  the 
Property  Manager  for  management  and  operation  of  the  facility.  Organizing 
in  this  manner  will  permit  us  to  continually  evaluate  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
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each  function,  because  of  their  easy  comparability  to  similar  organizations  in 
the  private  sector. 

Additionally,  as  the  Subcommittee  knows,  we  are  considering  combining  the 
current  PBS  and  Federal  Property  Resources  Service  (FPRS)  operations  into 
a  consolidated  real  property  organization.  This  combination  would  enable 
our  real  property  organization  to  take  more  leadership  in  asset  management 
and  establish  a  better  database  for  real  property  information.  Currently  both 
organizations  include  policy,  regulatory  and  operational  service  activities.  By 
integrating  the  policy  and  regulatory  activities,  while  recognizing  the  special 
and  unique  functions  which  reside  with  FPRS,  the  real  property  organization 
may  emerge  to  better  and  more  efficiently  meet  Federal  agencies'  needs.  It 
remains  unclear  at  this  time,  however,  as  to  exactly  how  the  management 
structure  of  the  current  FPRS  service  would  be  incorporated  into  the  PBS 
structure.  One  proposal  under  consideration  would  be  to  have  the 
government-wide  policy  components  of  both  organizations  report  directly  to 
me  as  Administrator.  I  would  be  pleased  to  receive  your  comments  and 
suggestions  on  this  proposal. 

Lastly,  I  would  like  to  say  that,  at  the  present  time,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
it  appears  likely  that  GSA  will  be  able  to  meet  our  personnel  targets  through 
attrition.  Through  a  hiring  freeze  which  I  ordered,  as  well  as  some 
consolidations  of  functions,  the  agency  is  presently  in  good  shape  toward 
meeting  our  reduction  figures.  Assuming  that  the  buy-out  legislation  is 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed  into  law  by  President  Clinton,  we  do  not 
anticipate  the  need  for  a  reduction-in-force  (RIF)  at  this  tune.  Realizing  the 
tremendous  economic  and  emotional  impact  that  a  RTF  has  on  not  only  the 
effected  employees,  but  the  entire  agency  workforce,  I  am  very  pleased  with 
our  current  state  of  affairs. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  my  commitment  to  contmue  to  work 
closely  with  both  the  agency's  oversight  and  appropriations  committees  in 
Congress.  I  am  confident  that  together  we  can  achieve  much  in  making  our 
government  work  better  and  cost  less. 
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General  Services  Administration 
FINANCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

SfTHOUSANDS) 
FY  1995  BUDGET 


ACTIVITIES  UNDER  GSA  ACCOUNTS: 
Cost  of  Goods  and  Services  Sold 
Operating  Expenses 
Total  Construction  Program 
Subtotal 

FUNDS  THAT  GSA  COLLECTS: 

Transp.  Overcharge  Collect  (Net) 
Surplus  Real  Property  Sales  (Net) 
Surplus  Personal  Prop  Sales  (Net) 
Outlease  of  Govt-Owned  Space 
Recycling  Receipts 
Pay  Telephone  Commissions 
Energy  Rebates 
Subtotal 

MECHANISMS  PUT  IN  PLACE  BY  GSA  (REVENUES) 
Travel  Management  Center  Rebates 
Travel  Charge  Card  Rebates 
IMPAC  Charge  Card  Rebates 
Contract  with  Collection  Agencies 
Subtotal 


MECHANISMS  PUT  IN  PLACE  BY  GSA  (EXPENSES) 
Multiple,  Single.  Service  Schedules  (Supply) 
Multiple  Awards  Schedules  (IRM) 
Airline  City  Pairs 
Freight  Transportation  Services 
Travel  Management  Charge  Card 
IMPAC  Charge  Card 
Real  Estate  Schedules 
Subtotal 

COST  AVOIDANCES  DUE  TO  GSA  PROGRAMS 
Real  Property  Utilization  Transfers 
Pers  Prop  Utilzation  Transfers 
Real  Property  Donations 
Personal  Property  Donations 
Value  of  CIC  Pub  Svc  Air  Time 
Subtotal 

GSA  DELEGATED  AUTHORITIES: 

Information  Technology  Resources  (note  1) 
Real  Prop.  Disposal  (DOD)  (note  2) 
Supply  Schedules  -  Dept  Veterans  Aff 
Subtotal 


TOTAL  GSA  FINANCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY 


FY  1994 

FY  1995 

Estimate 

Estimate 

5.365.470 

5.679,920 

3.678,064 

3,666.943 

6.500.000 

6.500,000 

15,543,534 

15,846,863 

7,861 

16,900 

33,000 

33,000 

169,000 

141.600 

7,000 

7,000 

1,500 

1,500 

1.700 

1.700 

8,500 

8,500 

228.561 

210,200 

ylUES): 

7,800 

7,800 

30.519 

16,200 

TBD 

TBD 

27,200 

27.200 

65,519 

51,200 

JSES): 

2.787,000 

2,670,000 

1,710,000 

1,731.000 

847,000 

838,500 

198.200 

201.700 

2.717,000 

2,978,000 

645.006 

835.858 

1.000 

4.000 

8,905,206 

S.259.058 

S: 

50,000 

50,000 

1,152,000 

1.275.000 

32,000 

32.000 

667,000 

710,000 

6,000 

6.156 

1.907,000 

2.073.156 

22.601.515 

23.044.811 

8.800.000 

•,  0.000,000 

1.000.000 

1.000.000 

32.401.515 

34.044,811 

59.051.335 

61,485.288 

Note  1:   The  Info  Technolgy  amounts  exclude  GSA  telecommunications/ADP  costs  and 
amounts  for  IRM  Multiple  Award  Schedules,  to  avoia  double  counting. 
Note  2:  Estimated  sales  value  of  properties  under  DOD  Base  Closures.  GSA  delegates  its 
disposal  authonties  to  DOD 
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Mr.  Conyers.  You're  very  welcome,  and  thank  you  for  your  state- 
ment. It's  been  very  helpful. 

Now  sometimes,  maybe  when  you  get  away  from  Washington, 
you  make  statements  that  you  don't  expect  to  come  back  all  the 
way  across  the  country,  but  the  Orange  County  Register  of  January 
21  quoted  you,  during  a  breakfast  gathering  in  Newport  Beach, 
saying  that  "bureaucrats  running  government  lack  a  basic  under- 
standing of  what  it  takes  to  successfully  operate  a  company. 
They've  worked  in  the  government  process  so  long,  they  have  no 
concept  of  things  you  and  I  take  for  granted  as  common  sense." 

How  do  you  think  this  impacts  on  morale  and  the  impression 
that  you'd  be  building  up  after  only  about  6  months  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  most  of  the — that  is  a  relatively  accurate 
quote,  I  will  say  to  you.  There  are  some  words  in  that  that  I  didn't 
say.  I  found,  Congressman,  that  most  people  in  this  town  concur 
with  that.  That's  not  a  criticism.  That  is  a  statement  of  a  view  that 
says  there  is — I  find,  and  most  people  agree — a  lack  of  diversity  of 
background  experience. 

And  the  point  I'm  making  there,  which  was  not  quoted,  was  that 
it's  incumbent  on  the  people  in  the  country,  some  of  my  colleagues, 
to  come  and  get  involved.  The  final  quote  of  that  speech,  sir,  was 
that  if  you  don't  get  involved,  if  you  don't  want  to  serve  or  help  or 
come  to  Washington  and  advise  and  counsel,  then  stop  complain- 
ing. 

It  is  not  the  people  in  Washington.  It  is  not  their  fault.  The  rea- 
son we  don't  have  diversity  here,  in  my  view,  is  that  many  people, 
such  as  myself,  don't  want  to  come  here.  They  don't  want  to  take 
the  time. 

So  I  think,  as  a  lot  of  quotes,  they  need  to  be  put  in  context. 

Mr.  Conyers.  At  the  Public  Works  Committee,  you  stated  that 
Congress  hadn't  been  included  in  your  reorganization  discussions 
"because  frankly,  there  wasn't  much  to  involve  you  with;  we  have 
no  reorganization  that  we  plan  to  implement  at  this  point." 

Is  that  an  accurate  statement  of  where  you  are  right  now? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir,  but  not  accurate  in  terms  of  where  we're 
going.  The  comment,  in  context,  was  that,  and  the  same  one  I  just 
made  in  my  opening  statement  to  you,  my  staff,  and  the  private 
sector,  which  I  will  change  now,  is  that  I  don't  go  to  my  board,  if 
I  could  make  you  analogous  to  a  board  of  directors,  until  I  have 
something  quite  specific  to  suggest. 

And  since  we're  still  in  the  process  of  understanding,  defining, 
trying  to  understand  what  we  re  doing,  since  we're  still  in  that 
process,  I  had  just,  in  my  natural  flow  of  process,  I  hadn't  come  to 
Congress.  That  was  a  mistake  because  a  lot  of  rumors  started,  and 
we  will  not  continue  to  do  that.  We'll  come  to  you  on  a  regular 
basis.  We're  trying  to  set  up  meetings  now,  at  least  once  a  month, 
with  your  staff  to  do  that. 

The  trouble  with  the  whole  reorganization  itself,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  context  of  that  discussion  that  there  were  all  kinds  of  rumors, 
and  I  heard  some  from  you  and  chairman  Brooks  this  morning, 
that  we  have  massive  changes  already  decided  on,  and  that  just  is 
not  the  kind  of  reorganization  we've  decided. 

There  are  some  issues  that  we  have  concluded  might  make  some 
sense.  For  example,  there  are  some  responsibility  lines  that  are  not 
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quite  clear  in  the  current  organization,  as  we're  told  by  the  re- 
gional managers  and  people  in  the  organization.  So  there's  some 
work  going  on  to  clarify  and  change  some  reporting  relationships 
that  would  help  clarify  responsibilities,  particularly  in  the  regions 
and  the  central  office. 

There's  other  work  going  on,  a  lot  of  work  going  on  to  look  at  re- 
packaging some  of  the  work,  particularly  in  the  Public  Building 
Service,  so  that  we  can  better  compare  how  we're  doing  versus 
other  people  who  do  the  same  function. 

But  these  aren't  reorganizations  to  either  stop  anything  that  we 
have  been  asked  to  do,  to  reduce  people,  to  do  any  of  those  things. 
That  work  is  way  in  front  of  us  yet  and  we're  only  just  beginning 
to  try  to  understand  how  we  can  do  that. 

Chairman  Conyers.  Well,  last  week,  Friday,  to  be  exact,  you  en- 
tered into  a  performance  agreement  that  establishes  a  very  specific 
set  of  performance  measures  for  GSA.  And,  in  this  agreement, 
there  was  no  congressional  involvement  and,  from  what  I've  been 
informed,  very  little  input  from  GSA's  line  managers. 

I'm  referring  to  the  performance  agreement  between  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Administrator  of  GSA  in  which, 
looking  through  this,  there  are  some  major  proposals  that  sound  to 
me  like  there  are  some  changes  being  effected  already. 

And  you  know,  our  staff  was  talking  to  your  staff  as  all  this  was 
going  on,  and  this  information  came  to  us  unilaterally  through  our 
own  sources,  and  not  through  you  or  anybody  at  GSA.  This  alone 
is  going  to  take  a  little  bit  of  time  for  us  to  digest  the  implications 
that  appear  to  be  manifest  in  this  agreement.  And  it  is  very,  very 
disturbing. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I'll  be  happy  to  go  through  that  with  you.  There's 
nothing  in  there  that  I  consider  to  be  other  than  a  process  that  I 
have  just  described  to  you  here.  The  process  of  putting  that  to- 
gether, Mr.  Chairman,  comes  from  the  National  Performance  Re- 
view, and  there's  nothing  sinister  behind  it.  It's  just  an  agreement 
that  we've  made  and  the  processes  that  I've  just  described  to  you. 

I  suppose,  like  any  words,  you  can  read  into  them  a  variety  of 
things,  but  there's  certainly  no  intent  to  do  anything  different  than 
what  we're  talking  about. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Now,  we  see  things  in  here  that,  without  your  sen- 
ior managers  involved,  we  can't  imagine  where  they  came  from: 
Implementation  goals,  reducing  the  procurement  cycle  to  less  than 
8  weeks  for  all  but  major  volume  negotiated  purchasing,  reducing 
the  procurement  cycle  to  less  than  6  months  for  major  negotiated 
volume  purchases. 

This  is  loaded  with  things  that  we're  going  to  have  to  all  work 
on.  And,  you  never  mentioned  it.  GSA  never  mentioned  it  to  us.  I 
mean,  if  I  didn't  bring  it  up  here,  guess  what.  This  would  be  an- 
other document  filed  away  somewhere.  You  know,  I  kind  of  resent 
the  fact  that  it's  on  us  to  find  out  where  these  big  deals  are  being 
cut  and  how  we  get  in  on  it. 

We're  coming  back  now  to  examine  an  agreement  that's  already 
been  executed. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Two  comments,  Mr.  Chairman.  That's  an  agree- 
ment, in  my  understanding,  between  the  President  and  myself.  It 
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sets  out  some  objectives.  I  apologize  we  didn't  get  it  to  you  sooner. 
As  part  of  my  earlier  comments,  I  guess 

Mr.  Conyers.  You  never  got  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  there  was  no  intent  not  to,  sir. 

The  second  point  is  that  was  discussed  with  the  senior  people  in 
the  agency  and  I'd  be  appreciative  if  you  could  tell  me  who  is  indi- 
cating it  wasn't  talked  to. 

Mr.  Conyers.  Well,  I'll  be  happy  to  do  that,  but  more  than  who 
said  it  to  me  is  that  we're  unilaterally  bringing  this  to  light. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Is  there  a  concern,  chairman,  that  we  shouldn't  re- 
duce the  procurement  cycles? 

Mr.  Conyers.  No,  we  re  talking  about  the  process.  We're  not  say- 
ing that  there's  anything  in  this  we  have  objection  to.  The  problem 
is  that  we  don't  know  anything  about  it.  Its  not  included  in  your 
statement.  It  wasn't  mentioned.  We  have  never  seen  the  document 
before.  And  we're  working  now  to  enter  into  discussions  after  the 
fact,  about  something  that  seems  to  me  that  we  should  have  been 
advised  of  if  we're  going  to  have  this  kind  of  relationship  that 
you've  just  described  in  your  opening  comments. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  iust  one  comment  here,  and 
I  respect  your  views.  To  my  knowledge,  there's'  nothing  in  that 
agreement,  as  I've  indicated,  that  is  not  consistent  with  what  we 
have  been  working  toward  and  talking  about.  I've  already  indicated 
to  you,  in  the  NPR  reports,  there's  nothing  new  in  there. 

Now,  we  had  not  come  to  you  because  the  process  of  deciding 
how  we're  going  to  achieve  some  of  those  objectives,  and  that's 
what  they  are,  we  hadn't  worked  out  yet.  But  there's  no  intent  to 
hide  that  from  you.  I  had  assumed  that  that  being  more  or  less  a 
summary  of  the  things  we  had  been  talking  about  all  along,  I  had 
not  even  contemplated  that  that  was  something  we  should  send 
over  here.  There  was  nothing  new  in  it.  It  merely  summarized  the 
plans  and  process  and  approach  we'd  already  been  taking. 

So  we'll  send  anything — I  have  a  status  report  coming  on  that, 
where  we  stand  on  some  of  those,  and  we'll  certainly  send  that  over 
to  you  right  away. 

Mr.  Conyers.  Right,  and  there  are  organizational  changes  con- 
templated that  we  could  be  working — look,  we're  either  working  to- 
gether or  we're  finding  out  later.  The  two  aren't  the  same,  and  this 
is  what  we're  doing.  We're  hitching  in  on  the  back  to  find  out. 

So  what  we're  talking  about  here,  and  I've  got  to  make  sure  this 
is  being  communicated,  is  process.  I  can't  pass  any  judgment  at 
this  hearing  on  anything  in  this  document,  but  the  problem  is  we 
didn't  know.  And  that  is  going  to  turn  into  a  very  serious  breach 
in  our  relationship  if  this  is  going  to  be  the  way  it's  going  to  hap- 
pen. 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  it  is  not  my  intent  and  it  will  not  be  the  way 
we  intend  to  operate. 

Mr.  Conyers.  Now,  Federal  agencies  complaining  that  the 
Brooks  ADP  Act  causes  delays  in  computer  procurements  and  is 
burdensome.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  the  average  length  of  time  it 
takes  for  GSA  to  issue  a  delegation  of  procurement  authority?  Be- 
cause I'll  tell  you  the  answer  in  advance,  is  that  we  find  the  num- 
ber of  average  days  is  going  down,  and  we  think  that  that  is  an 
improvement,  that  that  is  good. 
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Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  improvement.  I  think  that  the  performance  of  the  agency, 
in  spite  of  a  lot  of  problems,  has  been  quite  good.  I  guess  to  you, 
however,  that  the  approach  I  will  be  taking  is  compared  to  what 
it  takes  to  be  effective. 

Regardless  of  how  much  we've  improved,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  today,  half  of  the  semiconductor  companies  in  the  countries  won't 
do  business  with  the  Federal  Government.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  many  computing  firms  won't  do  business  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We're  not  getting  access  to  good  technology  because  even 
though  we've  improved,  the  cycle  terms  are  still  much  too  long  and 
the  process  much  too  complex. 

And  I  would  hope  at  the  end  of  my  term,  whatever  that  is  here, 
that  that's  the  measure  we  would  have,  that  we  would  have  Amer- 
ican companies  anxious  to  do  business  with  the  government,  that 
we  would  have  access  to  all  of  the  technology,  just  not  some  of  it. 

Mr.  Conyers.  What  I  think  we  have  here  is  a  situation  where 
some  of  the  agencies  are  trying  to  blame  GSA  for  some  of  the 
delays,  and  I  think  that  this  is  a  misperception  that  can  lead  us 
into  trying  to  take  corrective  action,  when  it's  really  not  on  your 
shop  at  all. 

I  want  to  warn  you  about  that.  It's  a  very  serious  problem  and 
a  tactic  that's  commonly  used  around  here. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Sure,  I  understand  that.  We  have  areas  we  can 
improve  inside.  There  are  a  whole  bunch  of  areas  that  need  to  be 
improved  outside  in  other  agencies. 

As  I  said  in  my  opening  remark,  in  that  particular  situation,  I 
found  nothing  in  the  Brooks  Act  per  se  that  required  any  change. 
That  doesn't  say  that  when  we  look  at  this  down  the  road,  we 
might  make  some  suggestions  to  you.  Right  now,  that's  not  where 
we're  starting. 

The  starting  point,  though,  Mr.  Chairman,  is,  as  I  indicated  a 
minute  ago,  most  of  the  technology  companies  are  not  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  government.  We're  not  getting  access  to  the  tech- 
nology. Many  countries  have  better  access  to  technology  than  we 
do,  and  that's  what  I  hope  to  keep  focussed  on,  and  getting  our  gov- 
ernment to  deal  with  the  best  we  have  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Conyers.  Well,  I'd  be  willing  to  help  you  in  that  direction, 
and  that's  for  sure.  Tell  me  about  these  telecommuting  centers, 
telecommuting  centers  in  suburbs  that  has  been  proposed,  so  that 
Federal  workers  will  not  have  to  commute  to  the  city. 

Now,  you  may  be  aware  of  the  longstanding  Executive  order  on 
finding  Federal  office  space  in  downtown  business  districts  as  a 
preference.  Do  you  support  that  urban  policy,  and  if  so,  how  will 
you  keep  agencies,  other  agencies  in  the  government,  from  fleeing 
to  the  suburbs,  further  hollowing  out  the  downtown  areas  of  major 
cities? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  yes,  I  do  support  both  ini- 
tiatives strongly,  and  I  think  they're  quite  complementary. 

The  telecommuting  initiatives  don't  have  to  do  with  replacing 
other  locations  but  augmenting  people's  work  locations.  It  is  not  a 
100  percent  issue  if  it's  done  properly.  In  many  of  these 
telecommuting  centers,  people  will  come  and  work  there  2  days,  3 
days,  and  then  come  in  to  the  central  office. 
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It's  part  of  an  initiative  we're  trying  to  help  improve  the  total 
workplace  atmosphere  for  our  fellow  workers.  Many  of  our  people 
have  elderly  parents.  Many  of  them,  of  course,  have  children.  Many 
of  them  live  in  areas  where  they  have  very  long,  long  commutes, 
giving  us  problems  of  pollution,  traffic  problems,  and  a  workforce 
that  arrives  at  work  pretty  tired. 

I  was  just  in  the  telecommuting  center  outside  Los  Angeles, 
which  our  agency  put  together  in  about  3  or  4  weeks.  And  I  saw 
20  of  the  happiest  employees  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  private  sector 
or  public  sector.  These  are  people  from  Veterans  Administration 
and  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Another  dimension  of  the  telecommuting  which  I'm  going  to  be 
looking  at  and  hopefully  proposing  to  extend  has  to  do  with  bring- 
ing the  Federal  process  closer  to  its  customers.  One  of  the  advan- 
tages of  these  centers  in  Los  Angeles  that  weren't  certainly  in  the 
original  objective  is  that  now  people  outside  Los  Angeles  who  need 
to  come  to  the  Veterans  Administration  or  who  are  coming  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  are  able  to  also  come  to  an  office  very 
close  to  them  and  not  have  to  drive  all  the  way  in  to  Los  Angeles. 

I  think  if  we  do  this  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  we've  got  an  oppor- 
tunity to  jump-start  major  improvements  in  how  we  serve  our  tax- 
payers, how  we  enhance  the  life  of  the  Federal  worker  and,  at  the 
same  time,  have  nothing  to  do  with  reducing  or  fleeing  from  the 
inner  cities.  I  think  they  are  quite  complementary. 

Mr.  Conyers.  Well,  we've  had  some  unhappy  experiences  with 
attempts  of  Federal  Government  projects  to  move  out,  and  it  was 
through  GSA  that  we  were  able  to  bring  them  back  or  keep  them 
in  and  help  them  find  alternative  locations.  And  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant policy  that  we  think  would  be  fatal  if  it  is  compromised  in 
any  kind  of  solution  that  would  reverse  the  Executive  order  that 
still  stands. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  we  should  be  cautious  of  that  but  I  would 
ask  your  support.  We'll  get  you  a  little  more  data  on  this  because 
I  think  the  two  are  very  complementary,  and  the  telecommuting 
initiatives  are  very,  very  important  for  our  people  and  the  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  Conyers.  Now,  you  made  proposals,  apparently,  to  reform 
the  way  that  the  government  buys  commodity-type  products — per- 
sonal computers  and  others — but  without  mention  of  the  big  dollar, 
high-risk  procurement.  Now,  do  you  have  some  actions  in  mind  to 
regain  control  of  failed  system  projects,  for  example,  the  FAA's  lat- 
est fiasco,  the  AAS  system,  which  almost  is  a  textbook  example  of 
how  not  to  operate? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  has  just  come  to  my  attention  and  I  asked 
Mr.  Thompson  to  get  into  that  particular  issue,  and  he's  in  that 
process.  We've  come  to  no  final  conclusions  on  it. 

There  is  an  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  of,  however,  what  I  consider 
to  be  previous  delegations  without  measurement  and  control,  that 
I  think  get  to  be  abdications.  In  this  particular  case,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, I  believe,  has  brought  together  some  people  from  outside  of  the 
FAA  and  outside  of  GSA  to  help  assess  where  we  are. 

We  had  a  preliminary  meeting  on  that  yesterday.  I  have  to  tell 
you  I  am  quite  concerned,  from  what  I  heard,  with  where  we  are, 
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and  I'm  quite  concerned  with  the  corrective  action  plans  that  are 
so  far  in  place. 

I'm  going  to  be  looking  at  that  further.  I  think  that  is  a  great 
big  system  procurement.  It's  gone  from  somewhere  around  $4  bil- 
lion to  somewhere  over  $7  billion  and  now  appears  to  be  3  years 
late.  I  think  that's  the  kind  of  a  structure  that  this  administrator 
personally  will  become  involved  with.  I  think  I  have  no  choice  but 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  Conyers.  Could  I  clothe  my  set  of  questions  with  a  rec- 
ommendation to  you  that  you  involve  your  Inspector  General  and 
his  staff  in  a  more  on-going  way  because  they  are  obviously  a  great 
source  of  information  additionally  to  us  in  all  of  the  agencies.  And 
we  would  feel  a  little  better  if,  when  we  talk  with  them,  that  they 
can  say  accurately  that  they  feel  that  they're  involved  in  these 
kinds  of  considerations  that  are  going  on. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  not  only  will  take  that,  I  agree  with  that,  Mr. 
Chairman.  And  I  have  asked  the  IG  to  attend  a  variety  of  meet- 
ings. I  have  to  understand  a  little  more  the  relationship  because 
sometimes,  I  understand,  there  are  meetings  that  they're  not  sup- 
posed to  come  to.  I  want  them  to  be  involved  indepth  in  everything 
we're  doing,  so  I  have  to — I'm  completely  in  agreement  with  you. 
We'll  have  to  sort  out  what  those  particular  issues  are. 

Mr.  Conyers.  All  right.  Very  good.  I  apologize  to  Mr.  dinger. 
I've  gone  way  beyond  the  usual  time  that  we  allot  for  these  ques- 
tions, but  I  appreciate  my  colleague  and  recognize  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Clinger.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  Mr.  Ad- 
ministrator, welcome  to  the  committee.  And  I  also  appreciated  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  to  chat  with  you  the  other  day,  prior  to  the 
hearing. 

My  other  principal  responsibility  here  is  as  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Aviation  Subcommittee.  I  concur  in  the  concern  that  has 
been  expressed  here  about  that  AAS  contract,  which,  in  my  other 
capacity,  I've  been  assured  time  and  time  again  was  on  schedule 
and  underbudget,  only  to  find,  as  you  know,  days  later  that  it  was 
very  late  and  overbudget,  and  kept  getting  worse  and  worse  and 
worse. 

So  I  do  think  we've  got  to  be  able  to  do  a  better  job  on  these  very 
large  procurements.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
risk-laden  because  they're  trying  to  push  the  envelope  in  tech- 
nology very  dramatically,  and  that's  not  easy  to  do,  but  I  think  it's 
an  example  that  we  can  do  a  better  job,  need  to  do  a  better  job  on 
that. 

Mr.  Johnson,  best  value  or  greatest  value  procurement  is  cer- 
tainly getting  a  lot  of  attention  these  days.  It's  part  of  what  we're 
trying  to  do  to  get  better  value  for  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Operations  always  supported  the 
concept  of  the  Federal  Government  getting  the  best  value  for  the 
taxpayers'  money.  We  do  have  some  concerns,  however,  that  agen- 
cies are  not  playing  fair  in  the  way  this  concept  is  being  imple- 
mented. All  too  often,  the  evaluation  criteria  don't  tell  vendors  crit- 
ical information  regarding  the  relative  importance  that  the  agency 
places  on  prices,  on  price,  per  se,  and  on  technical  factors. 

Sometimes  the  solicitation  says  little  more  than  technical  consid- 
erations are  more  important  than  price,  and  the  agency  does  not 
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give  any  indication  regarding  the  extent  to  which  technical  consid- 
erations will  outweigh  the  price.  And  often,  frankly,  the  debriefing 
doesn't  tell  the  losing  bidder  much  that  he  finds  very  helpful  for 
the  future. 

You've  indicated  that  much  of  our  high  tech  industries  are  not 
willing  to  even  deal  with  us  because  of  the  insecurity  they  feel.  A 
good  example  of  the  problem  is  a  recently  awarded  GSA  contract 
for  a  new  Federal  courthouse  in  Minneapolis.  The  chairman  was 
referring  to  the  courthouse  construction.  The  award  has  been  pro- 
tested, so  I  certainly  don't  want  to  go  into  any  of  the  details,  but 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  losing  bidders  still  don't  know  why  they 
lost,  even  though  they've  had  a  debriefing,  how  GSA  made  its  deci- 
sion, how  they  compared  it  to  the  winning  company,  except  that 
the  winner's  bid  was  $8.5  million  more  than  the  loser's.  And  we 
talked  about  getting  best  value,  but  we  also  talked  about  getting 
our  money's  worth. 

So  I  guess  the  question  is,  was  this  really  best  value  for  the  tax- 
payers? And  the  bill  that  the  chairman  and  I  have  introduced  with 
regard  to  procurement  reform  seeks  to  remedy  this  problem  by  re- 
quiring agencies  to  be  more  specific  in  describing  evaluation  factors 
and  in  providing  debriefings.  Can  you  discuss  your  position  on  this 
issue? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Certainly,  sir.  Thank  you.  Regarding  that  particu- 
lar procurement,  A,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  detail  and  B,  I  do 
know  it's  in  under  protest,  so  I'd  rather  just  speak  more  broadly 
to  the  issues. 

I  think  best  value  is  the  concept  that  should  be  used  in  procur- 
ing. The  minute  you  say  that,  however,  you're  moving  down  the 
path  where  at  some  point  someone's  going  to  have  to  make  a  judg- 
ment. The  Federal  process  of  procuring  and  the  atmosphere  that 
many  of  the  laws  have  created,  in  my  view,  leave  the  procuring 
people  in  a  position  where  making  any  type  of  a  judgment  puts 
them,  in  their  view,  at  undue  risk. 

We  can  help  that,  as  we  try  to  define  more  specifically  other  cri- 
teria. And  there  are  certain  criteria  you  can  define,  which  is  quan- 
titative— quality  performance,  specifications,  many  things  you  can 
do  to  quantify. 

When  you  finally  come  down  to  it,  though,  once  you  move  past 
quantifications  and  we  talk  about  overall  cooperation,  capability  of 
the  firm,  past  performance,  you're  into  areas  of  judgment.  And  I 
think  one  of  the  things  I  hope  we  can  do,  in  addition  to  making  the 
changes,  that  I  support  completely,  that  are  going  through  now  on 
procurement  reform  that  you  two  gentlemen  are  sponsoring,  I  hope 
we  can  also  send  out  a  change  in  atmosphere  and  tell  our  procure- 
ment people  that  it  is  OK  to  make  honest  mistakes,  and  it's  OK 
to  use  judgment. 

I  think  the  process,  and  I'm  not  familiar  with  the  detail  of  this, 
of  debriefing,  is  also  caught,  to  some  degree,  in  a  lot  of  the  laws 
and  rules  around  how  much  information  someone  can  tell  to  some- 
one else.  And  I  think  there's  great  concern  and  fear  in  many  cases 
that  has  judgments  made  to  not  do  something  or  not  say  something 
or  not  disclose  something  that  might  otherwise  be  useful  to  discuss, 
to  disclose. 
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So  I  don't  know  the  details.  I'm  looking  into  a  good  bit  more  of 
that  whole  side  of  it.  Why  don't  we  disclose  more?  Why  don't  we 
just  tell  them  exactly  what  we  did? 

Mr.  Clinger.  I  think,  as  I  said,  it's  frustrating  for  the  failed  bid- 
der when  he  goes  to  a  debriefing  and  gets  just  generalities.  I  think 
that  the  bill  that  the  chairman  and  I  are  sponsoring  would  really 
address  the  fear  that  you  have — that  a  bureaucrat  is  unwilling  to 
stick  his  neck  out  too  far,  and  it  would  give  him  some  criteria  by 
which  to  make  that  subjective  judgment,  even  to  weighting  some 
of  the  criteria  that  would  be  considered. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  that's  very  good  progress.  And  I'm  also 
concerned,  Congressman  and  chairman,  from  my  own  personal 
knowledge  of  some  corporations,  that  the  process  of  protesting  is 
becoming  a  cost  of  doing  business,  and  it's  taking  on  a  life  of  its 
own,  where  corporations  actually  budget  the  cost  of  a  protest  as  a 
cost  of  doing  business.  And  that  concerns  me,  that  we've  gotten 
ourselves  here  so  convoluted  in  that.  And  I  think  your  bill  will  help 
us  address  that  issue,  too. 

Mr.  Clinger.  Again,  without  asking  you  to  comment  on  the  spe- 
cific instance  that  I  mentioned,  it  is  my  understanding  that  GSA 
has  made  the  decision  to  continue  the  contract  performance  any- 
way, even  though  the  contract  is  under  protest. 

The  law  does  require  that  upon  notice  of  protest,  contract  per- 
formance be  ceased.  Now,  it  goes  on  to  provide  that  it  permits  you 
to  authorize  contract  performance — to  go  forward — if  it  is  in  the 
"best  interest  of  the  United  States"  or  *  urgent  and  compelling  cir- 
cumstances exist  which  would  not  permit  waiting  for  the  protest 
decision."  That  would  allow  you  to  go  forward. 

The  normal  procedure  would  be  that  you  would  stop  performance 
until  that  time.  These  would  be  the  two  exceptions.  I  think  clearly 
Congress  intended  that  this  "urgent  and  compelling"  be  limited  to 
a  very  few  instances  in  order  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  procure- 
ment process. 

How  do  you  define  what  is  urgent  and  compelling?  I  guess  that's 
the  question.  And  what  would  happen,  for  example,  in  the  instance 
where  you  have  elected  to  go  forward — not  just  in  this  instance  but 
in  any  instance  where  this  is  a  protest — and  GAO  would  find  in 
favor  of  the  protester? 

Mr.  Johnson.  In  my  judgment,  the  burden  of  proof  is  very  heav- 
ily on  why  proceed?  There  would  have  to  be  personal  danger  of 
someone  or — in  my  view.  I  don't  know  this  case. 

Mr.  Clinger.  It  should  be  very  limited,  in  your  view? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Very  limited.  Obviously,  because  if  it's  protested, 
we're  taking  a  huge  risk  letting  it  proceed  while  there's  a  protest 
process  in  place.  So  it  almost  needs  to  be  a  national  security  issue, 
I  would  think. 

Mr.  Clinger.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Conyers.  Well,  this  is  the  first  of  our  meetings.  I  hope  that 
we  can  get  some  of  this  process  behind  us  so  that  we  can  tackle 
the  substantive  issues. 

Our  staffs  need  to  be  working  together  in  terms  of  how  we  de- 
velop a  method  of  operation  for  documents  and  discussions.  You've 
indicated  some  positive  steps  here.  It's  very  critical  because  we're 
going  to  be  putting  more  and  more  attention  in  on  this  particular 
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administration.  It's  very  important.  It  figures  very  heavily  into  the 
President's  goals  of  making  a  more  efficient  and  effective  govern- 
ment. 

And  so  between  him  and  the  Vice  President,  our  committee  and 
subcommittee  chairmen  have  been  working  very  closely  over  the 
past  year.  And  so  we  need  to  be  looking  at  this  matter  very  care- 
fully. And  we're  appreciative  of  your  comments,  your  concern,  your 
visit,  and  let's  get  this  show  going  on  the  same  road  with  the  con- 
gressional committee  and  your  organization. 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  will,  chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Conyers.  You're  welcome  very  much.  Thank  you. 

We're  now  going  to  invite  our  senior  executives  of  GSA  to  join  us 
in  a  panel.  Commissioner  of  Information  Resources  Management 
Services,  Joe  Thompson;  Commissioner  of  Public  Building  Service, 
Kenneth  Kimbrougn;  Commissioner  of  Federal  Supply  Service, 
Roger  Daniero;  the  regional  administrator  of  the  National  Capital 
Region,  Thurman  Davis. 

Good  morning,  gentlemen,  and  we  would  welcome  any  comments 
that  you  might  like  to  make.  And  if  any  of  you  have  any  comments 
you'd  like  to  make,  I'd  like  to  invite  you  to  do  so  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Thompson,  in  December,  in  Charlottesville,  you  said  that  "if 
I  had  the  authority,  we  would  have  unlimited  delegations,  period." 
That  sounds  like  you  don't  have  much  interest  in  enforcing  the 
Brooks  Act.  How  do  you  feel  about  that  this  morning? 

STATEMENT  OF  JOE  M.  THOMPSON,  COMMISSIONER,  INFOR- 
MATION RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES,  GENERAL 
SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  KENNETH 
R.  KIMBROUGH,  COMMISSIONER,  PUBLIC  BUHJDING  SERV- 
ICE; ROGER  D.  DAMERO,  COMMISSIONER,  FEDERAL  SUPPLY 
SERVICE;  AND  THURMAN  M.  DAVIS,  REGIONAL  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, NATIONAL  CAPITAL  REGION 

Mr.  Thompson.  Good  morning,  Chairman  Conyers.  I'm  really 
honored  to  be  here,  and  I'm  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
spond to  your  question. 

We  have  done  a  lot  of  study  on  delegations.  I've  been  a  part  of 
GSA  since  1961,  and  I'm  a  part  of  the  success  that  we've  had  in 
the  delegations  program,  and  I  honor  that  success  by  seeking  ways 
to  continue  to  improve  our  responsibility  under  the  Brooks  Act. 

We  did  a  study  on  the  delegations — we've  done  several  extensive 
studies  inside  of  GSA  that  have  gone  back  over  several  years.  In 
those  studies,  what  we  have  basically  found  is  that  we  think  we 
should  raise  the  delegation  level  from  $2.5  million,  which  is  where 
it  has  been  since  1984.  So  it's  been  there  10  years. 

So  we're  talking  about  a  timeframe  of  10  years,  until  now,  where 
if  we  gave  a  delegation  it  was  either  $2.5  million  or,  in  some  spe- 
cial cases,  about  $17  million. 

Our  studies  internally  show  that  we  probably  should  raise  those 
from  the  $2.5  million  level  up  to  levels  of  $5  million,  $10  million, 
and  $20  million,  and  we  have  the  data  and  studies  which  show 
that. 

Many  in  the  community,  though,  who  do  procurement,  have  sug- 
gested perhaps  that  we  ought  to  look  at  levels  of  higher  than  that, 
talking  in  terms  of  $5  million,  $20  million,  and  $50  million. 
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We  thought  that  we  ought  to  begin  to  look  at  that  idea.  And  in 
looking  at  that  idea,  we  looked  at  the  fact  that  in  1988,  we  only 
had  19  large  I.T.  procurements  over  $100  million.  In  1992,  4  years 
later,  we  had  44. 

So  in  just  4  years,  the  amount  of  large  procurements  that  are 
coming  through  have  more  than  doubled.  That  means  that  in  order 
for  us  to  look  at  the  larger  ones  where  we  have  the  larger  bang  for 
the  buck,  the  larger  savings  to  the  taxpayer,  is  taking  a  lot  more 
effort. 

For  example,  we  also  looked  at  our  total  delegated  dollars,  and 
in  our  dollars  we  found  that  72  percent  of  our  delegations  equal 
less  than  $2.2  billion.  That's  593  out  of  a  total  of  821  delegations. 

So  we're  spending  72  percent  of  our  effort  on  just  10  percent  of 
our  delegated  dollars.  Ten  percent  of  our  delegations  cases  equals 
are  for  more  than  $15  billion,  and  we  don't  have  enough  time  and 
enough  people. 

The  GAO  report,  back  in  the  1990's  and  more  recently,  which  has 
been  documented,  indicated  to  us  and  said  to  us  that  we  ought  to 
concentrate  more  time  on  the  large  delegations,  rather  than  the 
smaller  ones. 

It  was  in  that  context  that  we  were  investigating  if  we  could  find 
a  way,  to  improve  our  process,  so  that  we  could  have  reliability, 
have  measurements,  have  control  over  the  system,  would  we  be 
able  to  raise  the  levels?  We  don't  think  that  it's  going  to  be  the  case 
that  we  will  raise  them  as  high  as  some  have  recommended. 

We  will  have  to  continue  to  monitor,  to  manage,  but  we  do  think 
that  there  is  some  way  in  this  process  of  looking  at  the  larger  pro- 
curements that  we're  now  doing,  with  more  of  our  resources.  And 
it's  in  that  context,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  considering  raising 
delegation  levels. 

Mr.  Conyers.  Well,  here  is  the  problem  that  we  face  here.  With- 
in about  4  weeks  after  you  were  appointed  Commissioner,  you  pro- 
posed a  revamping  of  trie  organization  that  reduced  eight  primary 
offices  to  five,  and  would  reduce  2,100  employees  to  1,800.  You 
would  cut  51  secondary  offices  to  26  and  woula  reduce  334  super- 
visors to  293. 

This  sounds  pretty  drastic,  and  it  goes,  in  terms  of  what  you're 
saying  here  today,  you  would  end  up  with — you'd  transfer  to  the 
new  organization  50  of  the  117  people  apparently  performing  gov- 
ernmentwide  policy  functions.  And  you're  saying  now  that  you're 
short  of  personnel. 

Wouldn't  such  a  reduction  limit  GSA's  ability  to  effectively  over- 
sight the  Brooks  Act  policy?  I  mean,  it  sounds  like  we're  going  in 
the  wrong  direction. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Chairman,  nobody  supports  the  Brooks  Act 
more  than  I  do.  I  want  to  strengthen  the  Brooks  Act.  I  want  to 
strengthen  our  oversight  responsibility  under  the  act.  I  want  to 
strengthen  our  ability  to  be  able  to  get  better  procurements  and  to 
get  better  use  of  the  tax  dollar. 

One  of  the  things — back  in  the  spring  of  1993,  we  began  a  series 
of  strategic  plans,  internal  to  the  organization,  under  the  Brooks 
Act,  under  our  on-going  processes  of  trying  to  improve  the  way  we 
handle  these  processes.  And  there  we  focussed  on  all  the  top  man- 
agement. We  focussed  on  our  goals  and  objectives. 
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Then,  in  September,  and  that  plan  is  written,  sir,  when  I  became 
the  Commissioner  of  IRMS,  1  asked  the  top  staff,  in  a  series  of 
meetings,  to  look  at  functions  and  goals,  as  to  how  we  could  im- 
prove our  processes  and  improve  our  methods.  And  the  staff  went 
through  those. 

I've  got  to  tell  you,  sir,  I  came  to  this  job  with  30  years  of  experi- 
ence. I  worked  in  the  field  and  in  the  central  office.  I've  served  the 
customers  in  carrying  out  the  Brooks  Act  responsibility.  And  I'm 
one  of  those  dedicated  civil  servants  who  said  if  I  only  got  to  be 
Commissioner — and  God,  I  didn't  think  I'd  ever  get  this  shot,  never 
expected  it,  and  didn't  seek  it — that  I  would  try  and  make  some  of 
the  changes  that  would  help  make  the  organization  better  from  the 
perspective  of  having  tried  to  work  in  this  field  for  so  long. 

So  I  had  some  basic  ideas.  So  when  I  looked  at  all  of  these  goals 
and  I  looked  at  all  the  objectives  and  all  the  strategic  plans,  I  sat 
down  and  I  grouped  them,  and  I  put  in  three  offices.  I  grouped 
those  functions  that  had  been  put  together  in  three  offices.  One  of 
them  was  oversight,  which  was  a  policy  area;  one  of  them  was  pro- 
curement, which  was  the  centralized  master  procurement,  master 
contracts  area  that  Chairman  Brooks  just  said  we  ought  to  be 
doing,  and  I  looked  at  new  things  that  would  be  coming  out. 

Then  I  gave  it  back  to  the  senior  staff  and  I  asked  them  to  look 
at  it  and  see  if  they  could  work  with  that,  to  flesh  it  out.  We  went 
through  that  process  for  a  while,  and  then  the  question  became, 
well,  what  kind  of  numbers?  How  many  people  do  we  have?  These 
were  on-going,  internal  discussions. 

So  I  threw  out  some  numbers  for  them  in  an  effort  to  stimulate 
them  to  think  of  the  personnel  mix,  the  skill  mix  that  they  needed, 
and  how  we  could  begin  to  look  at  it  from  a  management  perspec- 
tive and  from  a  real  tangible  perspective. 

Those  numbers  that  we  talked  about  there  are,  in  that  exercise 
which  was  just  among  the  17  or  20  senior  executives,  they  were 
simply  there,  in  order  for  us  to  begin  to  discuss  that  issue.  We 
haven't  talked  about  numbers  since  December. 

Mr.  Conyers.  Well,  when  you're  talking  about  this  kind  of  activ- 
ity of  unlimited  delegations,  of  playing  around  with  massive  policy 
cuts,  and  yet  you  support  the  Brooks  Act  with  great  passion  and 
firmness.  What  we  need  to  do  is  figure  out  how  these  things  sound 
like  they're  going  into  different  directions.  And  I  invite  you  to  meet 
with  us  in  an  effort  to  make  sure  we  understand  your  intent  and 
your  direction. 

Mr.  Daniero,  we  keep  hearing  that  the  agency  is  saying  that  they 
can  buy  personal  computers  at  retail  stores  cheaper  than  they  can 
from  GSA.  How  do  you  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  Daniero.  Personal  computers  are  still  in  the  IRMS  area — 
Joe  Thompson's  area — is  that  right? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  would  be  pleased  to  say,  sir,  as  I  reported  to 
you,  by  letter,  we  saved  $17  billion  in  the  procurement  of  ADP  re- 
sources. There  are  a  few  instances  where  we  have  purchased  com- 
puters such  as  in  Texas  where  they,  in  fact,  were  able  to  buy  the 
computers  cheaper  as  it  showed  up  in  the  GAO  report.  And  we  are 
trying  to  address  that  by  looking  at  some  suppliers. 

Mr.  Conyers.  So,  Mr.  Daniero,  you  don't  buy  computers? 
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Mr.  Daniero.  No.  They  are  on  the  schedule  in  the  Information 
Resource  Management  Service. 

Mr.  Conyers.  Well,  can  you  buy  computers  cheaper — I  mean, 
this  is  a  serious  situation.  The  whole  idea  behind  GSA  is  to  buy 
in  bulk  and  beat  the  price.  If  you  are  not  doing  that,  what  are  we 
doing?  Are  these  complaints — do  they  have  any  validity? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Let  me  put  that  into  context,  if  I  may  sir.  The 
multiple  awards  program  is  the  major  effort  that  we  use  for  buying 
computers.  We  bought  $1.7  billion  worth  in  1993.  If  we  hadn't  used 
our  own  GSA  procedures,  it  would  have  cost  us  $2.6  billion.  So  we 
saved  $1  billion,  which  is  35  percent  cheaper  than  anybody  else 
could  have  bougnt  them.  Even  in  that  context,  the  argument  that 
comes  from  the  agencies  is  we  occasionally  find  spot  bids — we  occa- 
sionally find  if  we  go  out  there  today  or  tomorrow — an  opportunity 
to  do  it  differently. 

Texas  bought  a  large  number  of  computers  from  one  single  sup- 
plier and  in  that  case  they  did  get  better  prices. 

So  what  we  are  trying  to  look  at,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  what  we're  doing  in  getting  those  35  percent  sav- 
ings, but  also  to  get  larger  savings  under  a  different  arrangement. 

Mr.  Conyers.  Well,  we  are  aware  of  the  strategy  that  some  use 
to  attack  GSA — on  some  incredible  occasional  bargain,  that  they 
use  that  as  an  argument  that  they  could  do  that  or  that  they  have 
very  fewer — limited  technical  capabilities  to  the  kinds  of  equipment 
that  you  are  ordering  and  they  are  comparing,  frequently,  apples 
with  oranges  because  I  know  sometimes  your  equipment  can  do  a 
lot  more  and  they  do  a  lot  less  and  it  is  on  a  particular  one-time 
sale  or  some  unusual  situation  that  is  far  from  standard. 

So  we  are  not  being  mislead  by  those  kinds  of  circumstances.  But 
we  want  to  be  able  to  defend  the  whole  notion  that  brought  GSA 
into  existence  because  you  are  taking  advantage  of  the  huge  power 
that  comes  from  being  able  to  purchase  in  such  quantity. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  add  just  one  additional 
point.  A  lot  is  changing  and  today  computer  prices  change  almost 
daily.  We  do  need  to  find  a  way  to  continue  to  make  sure  that  we 
are  buying  so  that  we  can  take  advantage  of  those  daily  price 
changes  and  we  plan  to  experiment  in  a  limited  way,  and  we're  dis- 
cussing that  with  you  and  your  staff. 

Mr.  Conyers.  Well,  that  is  something  well  be  looking  at  very 
carefully. 

Now,  Mr.  Daniero,  how  about  small  and  disadvantaged  busi- 
nesses who  aren't  going  to  be  able  to  compete.  We  have  to  have 
some  special  provisions  for  them.  You  know,  this  has  been  one  of 
the  long  ongoing  battles  inside  the  government,  to  create  a  system 
where  the  small  entrepreneur  can  do  work  and  get  business  and 
get  in  the  door.  He  or  she  was  frequently  really  left  behind. 

Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  how  these  policies  are  developing 
inside  GSA? 

Mr.  Daniero.  OK  In  the  Federal  Supply  Service,  I  think  we 
have  a  very  good  record  of — and  a  great  percentage  of  purchases 
are  being  made  from  small  business.  We  have  programs  with  the 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  and  the  Disabled,  we  have  the 
Federal  Prison  Industries  who  supply  us,  we  have  the  small  busi- 
ness set  asides,  we  have  the  8A  contracting  programs,  and  so  forth. 
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I  am  not  sure  of  the  actual  percentage,  but  I  think  in  fiscal  year 
1993,  73.5  percent  of  our  contracts  in  the  schedules  program  and 
35.8  percent  of  purchase  volume  in  the  nonschedules  program  went 
to  small  business  in  the  Federal  Supply  Service. 

Mr.  Conyers.  What  percentage? 

Mr.  Daniero.  I  think  it  is  about  73.5  percent  to  35.8  percent,  re- 
spectively. 

Mr.  Conyers.  Let's  talk  conceptually.  If  competition  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  becomes  the  driving  force,  we  will  have  to  be  careful 
that  the  small  disadvantaged  businesses  don't  get  wiped  out  in  that 
process.  I  mean,  the  law  requires  that  we  set  aside  so  that  they 
will  have  some  interest  because,  otherwise,  they  won't  be  able  to 
survive  in  that  kind  of  atmosphere,  will  they? 

Mr.  Daniero.  That  is  true.  And  I  would  suspect  that  in  those 
kinds  of  contracts  or  even  experiments  that  you  would  require  that 
contractor  to  purchase  the  mandatory  items  and  have  a  require- 
ment in  solicitation  and  in  the  contract  that,  a  certain  percentage 
of  their  products  come  from  small  business  sources  or  small  dis- 
advantaged sources. 

I  think  one  of  the  problems  we  have  in  the  Federal  Supply  is 
that  other  than  the  8A  program,  we  have  no  way  to  make — to  give 
preference  to  disadvantaged  firms.  We  can  set  it  aside  for  small 
business,  but  all  small  business  competes  equally  whether  it  is  mi- 
nority-owned, women-owned,  or  whatever.  A  small  business  is  a 
small  business,  and  we  cannot  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 

So,  you  know,  we  try  to  encourage  and  work  with,  minority  firms 
and  women  firms,  but  8A  is  the  only  real  mechanism  we  have  to 
set  it  aside. 

Mr.  Conyers.  We  are  trying  to  take  care  of  that  in  the  new  pro- 
curement bill,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  examine  that  section 
to  see  if  we  take  care  of  that  problem  adequately. 

Mr.  Daniero.  OK. 

Mr.  Conyers.  I  would  appreciate  your  looking  at  it,  and  please 
provide  some  more  detailed  statistics. 

[The  statistics  follow:] 
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Mr.  CONYERS.  Now,  the  area  of  providing  vehicle  fleet,  which  is 
a  real  large  part  of  your  operation.  We  know  that  a  lot  of  people 
have  thought  that  tney  could  buy  more  competitively,  and  when 
they  leave  GSA,  they  find  out  differently.  I  mean,  the  kind  of  expe- 
rience we  have  here  is  that  your  purchasing  power  is  phenomenal 
in  terms  of  dealing  with  the  automotive  sector. 

What  can  you  tell  us  about  this  part  of  your  responsibility  in  the 
Federal  Supply  Service? 

Mr.  Daniero.  In  1986,  the  Administrator  at  that  time  started  a 
consolidation — a  program  to  consolidate  more  vehicles  into  the 
Interagency  Fleet  Management  System  run  by  GSA,  because  con- 
solidation studies  we  were  doing  throughout  the  government  were 
showing  significant  savings  by  consolidating  vehicles  into  the  GSA 
fleet. 

In  addition  to  that,  what  we  have  done  is  upgraded  the  safety 
of  the  vehicles  that  the  agencies  are  using.  As  you  know,  we  intro- 
duced the  airbag  into  government  vehicles  many  years  ago  and  en- 
couraged the  auto  industry  to  move  in  that  direction  by  our  first 
procurement  of  5,000  vehicles  with  airbags  which  would  give  them 
the  start  to  mass  produce  those. 

We  are  heavily  involved  in  alternative  fuel  vehicles  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Alternative  Motor  Vehicle  Fuels  Act.  We 
have  over  6,000  vehicles  in  the  fleet  now,  that  operate  on  different 
types  of  fuels.  We  are  helping  to  build  infrastructure  across  the 
country  for  methanol  and  natural  gas,  and  so  forth. 

So  there  are  a  lot  of  side  benefits  involved  in  working  together — 
getting  all  the  agencies  aggregate  purchasing  power  working  to- 
gether and  achieving  safety  concerns,  clean  air  concerns,  energy 
concerns,  and  so  forth. 

And  I  have  to  say  that  we  think  that  our  rates  and  our  costs  are 
absolutely  the  lowest.  We've  got  certain  advantages.  We  buy  better 
than  anybody  else.  We  are  the  only  ones  who  can  buy  direct  from 
Detroit.  We  don't  pay  taxes  on  fuel.  There's  a  lot  of  advantages 
built  into  the  system,  and  we  acknowledge  that,  but  there  are  ad- 
vantages that  we  should  take  advantage  of  as  a  government. 

So  we  were  at  about  85,000  vehicles  in  1986.  We  are  over 
140,000  now,  and  we're  chipping  away  at  it.  We  just  finished  the 
Army.  And  you  may  know,  we  are  also  down  in  Panama  now  with 
a  pilot  program  to  provide  our  vehicles  to  the  Army  in  Panama. 

The  good  thing  about  that  is  that  we  replaced  foreign  made  vehi- 
cles in  Panama  with  American  vehicles  and  they  are  now  asking 
us  to  look  at  Europe,  Japan,  and  other  places — Korea,  so  it  is  a 
question  of  how  much  can  I  do,  how  fast. 

Mr.  Conyers.  OK.  The  automotive  makers  in  Detroit  have  finally 
caught  on  to  this  quality  control  thing  and  now  our  vehicles  can 
compare  with  anybody's  anywhere. 

Mr.  Daniero.  We  buy  100  percent  U.S.  made. 

Mr.  Conyers.  I'm  not  surprised  to  find  that  out.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Kimbrough,  let's  talk  about  the  public  building  acquisition 
which  is  a  really  big  challenge.  Let's  think  of  the  national  perform- 
ance review  talking  about  delegating  to  all  Federal  agencies  the 
authority  to  lease  space  and  acquire  real  property  services.  How  is 
GSA  going  to  retain  its  jurisdiction  and  control  over  this  subject  if 
something  like  that  happens? 
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Mr.  KlMBROUGH.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Conyers.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  be  here  today.  As  you  may  or  may  not  know,  I'm 
new  with  the  agency.  I  came  last  July  from  the  private  sector.  I 
have  about  26  years'  experience  in  real  estate  and  development, 
and  it  is  my  expectation  to  bring  that  into  this  position. 

The  NPR  recommendations  were  well-established  when  I  arrived. 
In  fact,  I  think  they  were  issued  within  a  month  or  two  shortly 
after  that,  so  they  were  fairly  well  defined  as  recommendations  at 
that  point. 

We  have,  in  fact,  studied  and  reviewed  them  thoroughly.  I  think 
most  of  them  are  well  thought  out  and  well  grounded  in  good 
thought  that  would  reinvent  the  government  in  a  way  to  save 
money,  deliver  services  faster,  and  address  the  area  of  customer 
focus. 

In  particular,  some  of  the  recommendations  would  run  counter  to 
the  concept  of  centralized  procurement  or  centralized  real  estate 
functions.  Specifically,  there  are  recommendations,  that  deal  with 
blanket  delegations  to  agencies  to  do  those  functions  that  tradition- 
ally have  been  the  responsibility  of  the  Public  Buildings  Service. 

Nevertheless,  we  undertook  in  earnest  a  good  look  at  those  rec- 
ommendations and  additionally  we  conducted  some  roundtables  to 
understand  the  issues  that  our  customers  were  complaining  about, 
such  as  not  getting  the  services  fast  enough.  In  fact,  we  discovered 
that  we  took  too  long  to  deliver  some  of  those  services. 

Specifically,  I  think  we  took  1V2  to  2  times  as  long  as  the  private 
sector  in  that  regard.  So,  understandably,  there  is  a  level  of  dis- 
satisfaction in  some  areas. 

In  the  area  of  cost,  I  doubt  that  anyone  acquires  real  estate,  ei- 
ther leased  or  new  construction,  less  expensively  than  the  Federal 
Government.  I  think  it's  a  function  of  our  capacity  to  buy  in  terms 
of  large  purchases.  Specifically,  we  find  ourselves  as  a  dominant 
player  in  some  markets,  so  I  suspect  we  are  at  the  margin  very  ef- 
ficient in  terms  of  costs. 

Nevertheless,  some  of  the  customers  have  needs  that  are  driven 
by,  let's  say,  changes  in  their  mission.  This  might  create  the  re- 
quirement for  real  estate  unexpectedly,  in  terms  of  expansion  or 
housing  for  a  new  operation.  In  some  instances,  I  suspect  the  real 
estate  end  hasn't  responded  to  those  needs  as  quickly  as  our  client 
agencies  would  have  wanted  in  order  to  feel  like  we  had  served 
them  well. 

So  in  the  area  of  small  leases,  I  think  it  might  be  in  order  for 
us  to  consider  delegations  of  authority  to  agencies  for  small  blocks 
of  space.  Small  is  relative  and  we  haven't  defined  it,  but  just  for 
discussion  sake,  we'd  say  it's  probably  in  the  order  of  2,500  square 
feet  maybe  up  to  10,000  square  feet,  but  that  is  relatively  small, 
because  our  leases,  in  fact,  go  up  to  IV2  million  square  feet,  so  it 
is  small  relative  to  the  total  range. 

So  our  investigation  and  look  at  this  has  indicated  that  perhaps 
client  agencies  could  acquire  these  small  amounts  of  expansion 
spaces  under  some  delegated  authority  to  lease  and  might  allow 
them  to  have  access  to  the  necessary  space  more  quickly  than  we 
could  respond.  So  we  are  looking  at  the  area  of  lease  delegations 
on  the  small  end  as  perhaps  an  appropriate  response  to  doing 
things  in  partnership  with  our  client  agencies.  It  would  allow  them 
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to  do  some  things  for  themselves  where  they  think  they  have  either 
the  expertise  or  the  in-house  ability  to  take  care  of  that. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  We  want  to  try  to  minimize  the  unhappy  possibil- 
ity of  some  Federal  agencies  bidding  against  each  other  over  avail- 
able space  because  that  could — you  know,  obviously  that  is  counter- 
productive, so  you  want  to  work  some  safeguard  in  there  as  well, 
wouldn't  you? 

Mr.  Kimbrough.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  concern  in  mar- 
kets such  as  Washington  where,  in  fact,  the  government  probably 
is  the  dominant  purchaser  of  real  estate  and  where  we  find  the 
presence  of  all  major  Federal  agencies.  In  the  blanket  delegations 
without  any  sort  of  controls,  it  could  be  possible  to  find  agencies 
bidding  against  each  other  which  would  not  result  in  the  lowest 
cost  acquisition. 

So  I  suspect,  though,  if  we're  in  that  area  that  we  call  small,  the 
chances  are  remote  that  you  would  find  that  kind  of  head-on  com- 
petition. In  any  case,  if  it  is  small,  the  chances  for  some  problem 
resulting  from  that  are  probably  small. 

Mr.  Conyers.  I  wanted  to  flag  that  for  you. 

Now,  you  are  aware  of  the  Executive  order  that  gives  a  pref- 
erence to  the  urban  location  of  Federal  facilities  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Kimbrough.  Yes,  I  am,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Conyers.  This  is  very  important  in  terms  of  the  administra- 
tion's attempt  to  rebuild  these  urban  areas  and  we  can  run  into  a 
big  problem  if  there  was  a  reversal,  even  accidentally  or  uninten- 
tionally, that  would  give  agencies  a  way  to  get  out  of  town  and  fur- 
ther exacerbate  the  problem. 

Detroit  is  a  particular  instance  which  I'm  very  familiar  with  be- 
cause my  own  district  office  is  located  downtown,  and  we  know 
what  has  happened  when  some  agencies  try  to  take  off.  Unless 
they  are  told  to  come  back  and  look  for  other  space  available  right 
around  them,  they  won't  do  it. 

I'm  concerned  that  this  could  be  happening — replicated  across 
the  country  and  we  would  be  unintentionally  playing  into  just  the 
opposite  of  a  very  important  urban  development  strategy,  and  I 
need  you  to  be  very,  very  sensitive  to  that. 

Mr.  Kimbrough.  Yes,  sir.  I'm  aware  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Executive  Order  12072,  which  would  ask  us  to  give  first  preference 
to  the  central  business  district  for  Federal  office  space.  That's  al- 
ways in  front  of  us  as  we  search  out  the  opportunities  to  fill  our 
requirements  or  the  requirements  of  the  client  agencies. 

We  have  that  in  front  of  us  and  it  is  only  in  cases  where  agencies 
have  some  mission-related  requirements  that  would  allow  them  to 
define  an  area  outside  of  this  central  business  district. 

Mr.  Conyers.  Let  me  now  turn  to  Mr.  Davis. 

In  terms  of  your  experience  as  head  of  a  GSA  field  office  and  see- 
ing what  happens  when  agencies  take  over  their  own  buildings. 
Have  you  developed  a  view  on  delegating  building  management 
and  maintenance  to  Federal  agencies? 

Mr.  Davis.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  ap- 
pear before  you  this  morning.  I  am  glad  to  be  here. 

We  have  seen  delegations  of  operations — opportunities  to  other 
agencies.  I  think,  based  on  our  experience,  we  would  say  that  with- 
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out  the   proper  measures — the  proper  performance  measures  in 
place,  I  wouldn't  recommend  it. 

I  think  that  if  we  are  going  to  do  that,  we  need  to  make  sure 
that  the  assets  are  being  protected,  and  to  do  that,  we  have  to  de- 
sign the  criteria — the  measurement  criteria  that  would  be  appro- 
priate to  ensure  that  they  are,  in  fact,  they  are  doing  what  they 
should  be  doing.  Otherwise,  I  don't  see  the  reason  to  delegate. 

Mr.  Conyers.  Do  you  remember  in  Baltimore,  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  activity  around  this  subject? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Conyers.  How  unhappy  was  it? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  we  were  unhappy  the  first  few  years  with  the 
delegation,  primarily  because  I  don't  think  that  we  had  put  in 
place,  again,  the  appropriate  performance  measures.  I  think  that 
when  we  did  the  evaluations,  we  found  that  we  weren't  as  prepared 
as  we  could  have  been.  They  weren't  as  prepared  as  they  could 
have  been  to  carry  out  the  delegations. 

And  we  found  that  after  spending  a  few  years  working  with  them 
to  have  them  understand  what  their  responsibilities  were,  and  also 
reaching  some  consensus  of  what  our  responsibilities  were,  things 
improved,  but  I  think  the  first  few  years  were  kind  of  rocky  be- 
cause there  was  not  a  clear  understanding  of  what  we  were  looking 
for  and  what  kind  of  services  and  what  level  of  services  they  should 
have  been  providing  and  working  to. 

Mr.  Conyers.  Now,  there  is  talk  about  establishing  results  ori- 
ented indicators  to  measure  the  performance  of  various  units.  Are 
these  being  established  for  GSA  regional  offices?  Does  GSA  have 
information  systems  in  place  that  are  going  to  be  needed  to  track 
the  performance?  How  is  that  moving  along  in  your  shop? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  the  answer  to  your  first  question,  I  think — we 
hope  they  are  going  to  be  established,  and  I  expect  they  will  be  es- 
tablished and  I  would  be  participating  in  the  establishment  of 
those  indicators. 

I  think  that  if  we're  going  to  look  at  how  effectively  we  are  deliv- 
ering services,  it  ought  to  be  based  on  satisfying  performance  re- 
quirements or  a  set  of  performance  requirements. 

In  terms  of  whether  the  systems  are  in  place,  I  don't  think  they 
are  there  now,  but  I  think  we  are  working  toward  putting  them  in 
place  to  the  extent  that  we  will  be  able  to  determine  how  effective 
we  are  delivering  those  sets  of  services. 

Mr.  Conyers.  Well,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  very  preliminary,  but 
important  first  acquaintance.  I  appreciate  your  coming  before  us. 
We  have  raised  many  areas  that  we  are  only  touching  tangentially, 
but  they  are  all  very  important  areas. 

I  consider  the  function  and  the  work  of  GSA  to  be  absolutely  crit- 
ical, and  I  appreciate  your  joining  me  here,  and  we  will  be  looking 
forward  to  working  closely  with  our  staff  and  you. 

Thank  you  all  very  much. 

Mrs.  Maloney,  our  colleague  from  New  York  has  asked  to  have 
her  statement  included  in  the  record. 

Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mrs.  Maloney  follows:] 
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Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 

This  hearing  will  examine  the  reform  initiatives  currently  underway 
at  the  General  Services  Administration  as  well  as  future  reforms  being 
contemplated.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  the  distinguished 
Congressman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Brooks.  Given  his  experience  as  a  former 
chairman  of  this  committee,  I  am  sure  that  his  insights  will  be  invaluable. 
I  also  welcome  GSA  Administrator  Roger  Johnson. 

A  little  over  six  months  ago  Vice  President  Gore  released  the  report 
of  the  National  Performance  Review.  In  an  effort  to  streamline  and 
"reinvent"  government,  that  report  put  forth  many  recommendations 
dealing  with  federal  procurement  policies  and  personnel  levels. 
It  was  a  landmark  effort  to  make  the  federal  government  work  better  and 
save  taxpayer  dollars. 

The  GSA  is  currently  in  the  process  of  implementing  some  of  those 
recommendations.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  is  charged  with 
oversight  of  the  GSA  and  as  such  must  make  sure  that  these  reforms  are 
developed  and  carried  out  in  the  most  economical  manner  consistent  with 
current  law.  We  must  guarantee  that  the  reforms  are  fiscally  responsible 
in  both  the  short  and  long-terms. 

GSA  was  created  in  1949  in  part  to  help  cure  the  problems  of 
bureaucratic  duplication  and  decentralized  acquisition  policies.  In  our 
necessary  efforts  to  reform  GSA  we  must  ensure  that  history  does  not 
repeat  itself. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Conyers.  Now,  we  would  ask  Mr.  Jack  Brock,  Director  of 
GAO  Information  Resources  Management  to  join  us  at  the  table 
here. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  be  here 
today. 

Mr.  Conyers.  We  have  your  statement  and  we  would  like  you  to 
put  a  description  and  any  other  comments  that  you  might  choose 
on  to  it  here  based  on  anything  that  you  may  have  heard  that  went 
on  before. 

Welcome,  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  JACK  BROCK,  DIRECTOR,  ACCOUNTING  AND 
INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION,  GENERAL  AC- 
COUNTING OFFICE 

Mr.  Brock.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  would  like  to  just  briefly 
summarize  my  statement.  I  can  do  that  very  quickly,  and  I  appre- 
ciate you  putting  the  full  statement  in  to  the  subcommittee  record. 

The  government  makes  a  $25  billion  investment  in  information 
technology  every  year.  Over  the  past  10  years  that  has  exceeded 
$200  billion.  Maybe  in  regard  to  some  other  programs  that  doesn't 
sound  like  a  lot  of  money,  yet  this  money  that  is  invested  in  infor- 
mation technology  represents  the  life  blood  of  many  of  our  most  im- 
portant systems  or  our  most  important  programs  in  government.  If 
this  money  is  not  well  spent,  if  the  benefit  is  not  realized  from  the 
investment,  then  we  all  suffer.  The  government  suffers,  the  citizen 
suffers. 

Yet,  as  you  know  from  the  work  that  we  have  done  for  your  com- 
mittee— I've  been  before  your  committee  several  times,  many  of  my 
colleagues  have — we  have  brought  you  a  litany  of  problems  that  in- 
dicates the  government  isn't  getting  an  adequate  return  on  invest- 
ment. You  see  too  many  system  failures,  too  many  instances  of  mis- 
handled procurements,  and  not  enough  emphasis  on  increasing  cus- 
tomer service. 

Consistently,  our  reports  document  a  lack  of  basic  business  plan- 
ning, inadequate  skills  in  the  government,  and  poorly  institutional- 
ized management  practices  within  the  agencies.  This  is  largely  at- 
tributed to  management  breakdowns.  Federal  agencies  simply 
haven't  kept  pace  with  the  evolution  of  management  practices  that 
are  necessary  to  control  and  apply  technology. 

And,  unfortunately,  there's  no  easy  way  to  fix  the  problem.  Our 
work,  however,  where  we  are  studying  private  sector  companies 
that  are  successful  in  applying  technology  and  in  several  State  gov- 
ernments that  have  also  shown  success,  and  by  that  we  mean  that 
use  technology  to  increase  profits,  reduce  costs,  improve  their  com- 
petitive stance,  indicate  that  these  organizations  all  pay  very  close 
attention  to  the  management  and  the  application  of  technology; 
and  this  close  attention  comes  at  the  very  top  level  of  the  agency. 

Consequently,  GAO — and  Mr.  Bowsher  espoused  this  last 
month — strongly  supports  the  idea  of  shoring  up,  strengthening  the 
management  processes  within  agencies  to  improve  management  in- 
formation and  the  application  of  technology. 

A  starting  point  for  this  is  the  creation  of  a  chief  information  offi- 
cer, what  we're  calling  a  CIO.  A  CIO  in  each  agency  would  work 
with  senior  management  to  define  strategic  information  manage- 
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ment  priorities  within  that  agency  and  to  support  program  officials 
in  the  CFO  in  defining  the  information  needs  and  strategies,  sys- 
tems, and  capabilities  to  meet  agency  needs. 

Without  a  strong  management  foundation,  long-lasting  solutions 
to  the  government's  problems  of  effectively  using  technology  will 
continue  to  be  elusive. 

Now,  this  is  a  hearing  about  GSA,  and  is  this  foundation  impor- 
tant in  GSA?  And  the  answer  is:  absolutely  true.  I  think  we  heard 
from  all  of  these  gentlemen  today  they  talked  about  the  need  for 
adequate  information,  about  performance  measures,  and  about  get- 
ting a  handle  on  what  the  agency  was  doing,  and  about  being  able 
to  evaluate  what  agencies  were  doing  in  the  procurement  process. 
This  is  all  dependent  upon  a  good  information  system. 

GSA  is  a  unique  agency.  It  really  is  a  service  agency  and  it  sup- 
ports the  well  being  of  other  agencies.  As  we  just  heard,  and  they 
maintain  an  automobile  fleet,  they  maintain  Federal  buildings, 
they  maintain  the  Federal  telephone  system,  they  have  a  large  role 
to  play  in  almost  every  ADP  procurement. 

The  effectiveness  of  how  well  GSA  manages  its  own  internal  op- 
erations directly,  in  turn,  affects  the  ability  of  other  agencies  to 
manage  themselves.  In  other  words,  the  better  GSA  is  managed, 
the  better  off  the  whole  Federal  Government  is. 

Currently,  within  GSA,  the  internal  information  resources  man- 
agement function  is  within  the  IRMS  Department.  It  is  buried  in 
there.  IRMS  is  primarily,  as  you  heard  this  morning,  directed  at 
external  client  services,  that  is  in  meeting  the  needs  of  agencies 
outside  of  GSA.  Even  though  there  is  theoretically  a  dotted  line 
function  between  the  Assistant  Commissioner  in  IRMS  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  GSA,  I  don't  think  that  dotted  route  is  taken  very 
often. 

We  would  strongly  support  within  GSA  a  CIO  within  the  agency 
that  is  viewed  as  part  of  the  top  management  fabric.  We  think  that 
without  that  role  being  played,  that  GSA  is  at  risk.  It  will  not  be 
able  to  effectively  meet  the  information  obligations  that  it  has  in- 
ternally, it  will  not  be  as  effectively  able  to  carry  out  its  programs, 
it  will  not  be  as  effectively  able  to  meet  its  obligations  to  the  tax- 
payer, to  the  other  agencies,  to  the  government  in  whole. 

That  is  the  summary,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  pleased  to  an- 
swer any  additional  questions  you  might  have  on  my  statement  or 
other  matters. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Brock  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  the  need  for 
establishing  a  chief  information  officer  (CIO)  within  the  General 
Services  Administration  (GSA) .   Information  management- -along 
with  effective  program  management,  human  resources  management, 
and  financial  management--is  a  critical  function  that  must  be 
performed  well  if  an  agency's  mission  and  program  objectives  are 
to  be  effectively  and  efficiently  met.   We  believe  that  all  these 
functions  must  be  the  responsibility  of  top  management. 

In  a  January  1994  testimony  (GAO/T-OCG-94-1) ,  the  Comptroller 
General  advocated  the  need  for  improved  information  management 
throughout  government.   He  noted  that  current  technology  offers 
unprecedented  opportunities  to  improve  the  delivery  of  government 
services  and  reduce  program  costs.   GAO  has  found,  however,  that 
agencies  too  often  fail  to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities. 
Consistently,  our  reports  document  a  lack  of  basic  business 
planning,  inadequate  skills,  and  poorly  institutionalized 
management  practices  within  agencies.   This  can  be  largely 
attributed  to  management  breakdowns  within  agencies.   Federal 
agencies  have  simply  not  kept  pace  with  the  evolution  of 
management  practices  necessary  to  control  and  apply  technology 
within  the  agency  and  have  not  developed  the  basic  infrastructure 
needed  to  apply  good  management  practices. 

The  results  of  these  problems  are  well -documented:   system 
weaknesses  at  many,  if  not  most,  agencies  that  have  greatly 
limited  the  government's  ability  to  provide  effective,  efficient 
service  to  the  American  public.   Corrective  action  must  be  taken 
before  the  government  can  fully  realize  the  benefits  of  its  $25 
billion  annual  investment  in  information  technology.   While  no 
simple  solutions  exist,  the  answer  must  start  with  improved 
management  processes  at  the  agency  level. 
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The  government  has  recently  made  strides  to  improve  the 
management  infrastructure—most  notably  through  the  passage  of 
the  Chief  Financial  Officers  (CFO)  Act  of  1990  and  the  Government 
Performance  and  Results  Act  of  1993.   However,  more  needs  to  be 
done.   As  the  Comptroller  General  recommended,  chief  information 
officers  need  to  be  established  at  each  agency  to  work  with 
agency  senior  management  to  (1)  define  strategic  information 
management  priorities  and  (2)  support  program  officials  and  the 
CFO  in  defining  information  needs  and  developing  strategies, 
systems,  and  capabilities  to  meet  those  needs. 

GSA's  Internal  Information  Management 

GSA  plays  a  substantial  role  in  providing  various  services  to  its 
client  agencies.   GSA  manages  billions  of  dollars  of  federal 
property,  administers  the  government's  telephone  service,  and  is 
involved  in  the  technology  acquisitions  of  every  agency.   As 
such,  the  effectiveness  of  GSA's  internal  management  can 
influence  the  effectiveness  of  every  other  federal  agency.   Like 
most  agencies,  GSA  faces  current  staffing  and  budget  restraints 
that  challenge  its  ability  to  meet--and  hopefully  improve-- 
current  service  levels  with  fewer  resources.   Again,  like  other 
agencies,  GSA  must  make  effective  use  of  information  and 
information  technology  to  address  this  challenge. 

In  November  1989,  we  released  a  comprehensive  report  on  GSA1 
which  concluded  that  GSA's  top  managers  lacked  the  necessary 
program  and  financial  information  to  make  informed  decisions  on 
program  performance,  to  develop  strategic  plans,  and  to  analyze 
and  forecast  trends  important  to  agency  programs.   Additionally, 
information  systems  which  supported  GSA  management  were 


'General  Services  Administration:  Sustained  Attention  Required  to  Improve 
Performance,  (GAO/GGD-90-14,  Nov  6,  1989) . 
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unreliable  and  severely  limited  the  decision-making  ability  of 
top  agency  officials. 

Much  of  this  problem  was  attributed  to  the  lack  of  senior 
management  attention  and  oversight  over  information  management. 
Responsibility  for  information  management  was  placed  with  the 
Commissioner  for  Information  Resources  Management  Service  (IRMS) 
who  in  turn  delegated  most  responsibilities  to  an  Assistant 
Commissioner.   There  were  three  basic  problems  with  this 
arrangement.   First,  information  management  was  not  viewed  as  a 
top  management  responsibility.   Second,  general  responsibility 
for  the  function  was  placed  within  an  office  that  had  external 
client  services  outside  GSA  as  its  primary  function.   Third,  day- 
to-day  responsibility  for  internal  information  management  was 
placed  on  an  individual  who  had  limited  organizational  standing 
and  authority  within  the  agency. 

We  recommended  that  GSA  establish  a  position  for  a  senior 
information  management  official  whose  sole  responsibilities  were 
to  strengthen  and  improve  GSA's  management  of  information 
resources.   GSA  took  steps  to  improve  specific  deficiencies 
identified  in  our  review  by  giving  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
GSA  Information  Resources  Management  "dotted  line" 
responsibilities  to  the  GSA  Administrator,  but  left  the  function 
within  IRMS. 

The  new  role  played  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  represented 
progress,  but  could  be  further  improved  by  establishing  a  CIO 
with  top  management  responsibilities  outside  IRMS.   We  believe 
that  GSA  faces  unacceptable  risks  to  the  effectiveness  of  its 
internal  management  processes  without  such  an  individual.   As 
noted  earlier,  these  risks  not  only  imperil  GSA's  efforts  to  be 
cost  and  service  effective,  but  could  also  limit  the 
effectiveness  of  those  agencies  receiving  services  from  GSA.   An 
effective  CIO  would 
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eliminate  any  inherent  conflicts  within  IRMS  between  its 
responsibilities  to  the  government  as  a  whole  to  promote 
effective  information  management  and  its  responsibilities  to 
ensure  effective  information  management  within  GSA; 

provide  a  better  opportunity  for  ensuring  top  management 
involvement  in  linking  information  management  and  technology 
to  meeting  internal  customer  needs  and  services; 

provide  a  means  to  develop  performance  measures  to  more 
accurately  evaluate  the  return  on  information  technology 
investments; 

provide  an  opportunity  for  better  control  and  management 
over  internal  technology  and  system  investment  decisions; 
and 

provide  improved  consistency  among  GSA's  Services  in 
effectively  managing  information  resources. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  stress  that  creating  a  CIO  within  GSA-- 
or  any  agency--is  no  guarantee  that  information  resources 
management  will  be  completely  effective.   However,  a  strong  CIO 
is  a  critical  initial  step  in  creating  the  necessary  management 
processes.   This  in  turn  can  provide  the  framework  for  ensuring 
that  information  and  information  technology  are  appropriately 
used  to  support  agency  missions,  programs,  and  service 
objectives. 


Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  testimony.   I  would  be  pleased  to 
address  any  questions  you  or  the  other  members  may  have. 
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Mr.  Conyers.  Well,  I  want  to  thank  you  because  we  are  looking 
at  the  chief  information  officer  as  something  necessary  probably 
throughout  government.  Did  you  mean  to  imply  that  or  were  you 
speaking  within  GSA? 

Mr.  Brock.  We  believe  that  GSA  needs  one,  but  we  also  believe 
that  every  Federal  agency  requires  a  CIO  and,  in  fact,  many  of  our 
reports  in  the  past  have  called  for  specific  CIOs  at  the  Veterans 
Administration,  at  IRS,  and  other  agencies  as  well. 

Mr.  Conyers.  Now,  the  more  I  begin  to  look  at  this  and  it  is 
ironic  that  it  would  happen  in  this  administration  because 
reinventing  government  is  a  great  idea.  In  other  words,  there's  a 
little  thread  of  delegating  authority,  somebody  may  even  call  it  ex- 
cess privatizing.  There  is  a  notion  that  let's  have  GSA  lighten  up 
and  let  more  of  the  government  do  its  thing  which  really  conflicts 
with  some  of  the  basic  premises  that  are  involved  here. 

Can  you  support  that  kind  of  concern  that  I  have?  Do  you  see 
this  as  some  problem  in  some  areas? 

Mr.  Brock.  Well,  one  of  the  basic  premises  of  reengineering,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  you  understand  your  existing  practices  and  proc- 
esses and  how  well  they  are  working,  and  if  you  don't  have  that 
basic  understanding,  it  is  difficult  to  support  any  sort  of 
reengineering.  So,  for  example,  if  GSA  proposed  to  change  any  of 
their  existing  functions,  that  might  be  feasible  if,  in  fact,  they  were 
able  to  demonstrate  the  effects  of  change  and  we  have  in  place 
some  way,  some  mechanism  of  measuring  that  progress  is  being 
made  and  that  proposed  objectives  are  being  realized.  All  that  as- 
sumes that  we  nave  a  common  understanding  of  what  the  objec- 
tives and  the  processes  are  and  that  we  have  a  buy-in  as  to  the 
need  for  the  change  and  a  buy-in  as  to  what  the  performance  meas- 
ures are  so  that  we  can  all  agree  upon  the  results. 

Mr.  Conyers.  Let  me  describe  it  like  this:  If  we  are  all  working 
together  and  GSA  begins  to  work  too  intimately  with  the  agencies 
that  they're  supposed  to  be  supplying,  a  counterproductive  factor 
begins  to  get  in  there.  I  am  not  able  to  say  that  that  is  happening 
at  this  present  moment,  but  I  am  able  to  say  that  there  seems  to 
be  comments  that  could  lead  us  into  very  conflicting  directions 
based  on  an  inability  to  realize  that's  happening  or  our  desire  to 
do  it  even  if  it  is  conflict.  And  I  haven't  sorted  all  that  out  yet,  but 
this  opening  hearing  suggests  to  me  that  we  have  a  lot  of  investiga- 
tion to  come  to  so  that  we  can  help  really  weigh  on  this  because 
otherwise  these  objectives  become  merely  rhetorical  goals.  I  mean, 
everybody  is  for  efficiency,  everybody  is  for  saving  money,  every- 
body is  for  improving  the  taxpayer's  return. 

But  what  you  are  actually  doing  may  be  highly  in  conflict  and 
that  is  what,  to  me,  is  the  biggest  challenge  of  this  Government 
Operations  Committee  in  oversighting  GSA? 

Mr.  Brock.  I  would  agree,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  don't  recall  Mr. 
dinger's  exact  words,  but  he  was  alluding  to  the  natural  tension 
that  existed  between  delegation  and  oversight,  and  there  is  a  deli- 
cate balance  there  that  has  to  be  watched.  So  that  if  you  do  offer 
increased  delegation  authority  that,  in  fact,  is  done  based  on  sound 
business  judgment,  that  its  offered  to  agencies  that  perform  well, 
that  have  a  proven  track  record,  and  to  agencies  whose  perform- 
ance you  are  able  to  measure. 
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I  see  GSA  having  incredible  leverage  through  the  delegation 
process  fostering  or  promoting  good  management  practices  within 
agencies  by  using  performance  measures  to  gauge  agency  perform- 
ance and  then  balancing  the  procurement  delegation  on  that  per- 
formance. 

Mr.  Conyers.  Well,  you  can  start  doing  massive  shifts  of  person- 
nel and  wreak  all  kinds  of  problems  on  your  stated  function  and 
goals  inadvertently,  and  that's  one  of  the  dangers  with  some  of 
these  plans  being  passed  about.  They  call  for  really  drastic 
downsizing  in  an  agency  that  across  the  years  has  been  pretty  se- 
verely downsized  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Brock.  Yes.  We  asked  GSA  to  review  their  plans,  at  least 
in  IRMS,  not  for  all  of  GSA,  but  just  the  ones  in  the  IRMS  Divi- 
sion. And  at  that  time  the  situation  was  so  fluid  that,  frankly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  unable  to  come  to  any  sort  of  conclusion  as  to 
whether  proposed  changes  will  have  any  effect  on  GSA  operations. 

Mr.  Conyers.  Well,  you  have  been  very  helpful  and  GAO  has  al- 
ways been  a  great  assist  to  us,  and  I  hope  that  we  can  continue 
to  count  on  your  advice  and  investigations  as  we  all  continue  to 
look  at  a  very  important  agency  in  our  government  which  is  now 
under  new  leadership  and  in  a  new  administration,  so  that  the 
policies  will  be  having  a  profound  impact  now  and  in  the  future  in 
terms  of  how  efficient  our  procurement  practices  will  be. 

So,  we  thank  you  for  continued  assistance  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Brock.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Conyers.  You  are  very  welcome. 

We  will  conclude  these  hearings  and  we  will  keep  the  record 
open  for  2  weeks  for  any  additional  statements,  questions  or  an- 
swers. 

The  subcommittee  now  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:15  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  re- 
convene subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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Pursuant  to  paragraph  2  of  the  guidelines  for  correction  to 
testimony,  I  request  on  Administrator  Johnson's  behalf  that  the 
intent  of  his  remarks  be  confirmed  for  the  record  by  the 
insertions  in  lines  1138  and  1142  shown  on  the  attached  sheet. 
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1129  performance  until  that  time.   These  would  be  the  two 

1130  exceptions.   I  think  clearly  Congress  intended  that  this 

1131  urgent  and  compelling  be  limited  to  a  very  few  instances  in 

1132  order  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  procurement  process. 

1133  How  do  you  define  what  is  urgent  and  compelling?   I  guess 

1134  that's  the  question.   And  what  would  happen,  for  example,  in 

1135  the  instance  where  you  have  elected  to  go  forward--not  just 

1136  in  this  instance  but  in  any  instance  where  this  is  a 

1137  protest,  and  GAO  would  find  in  favor  of  the  protester? 

.  .  ,....■'     ,--iv. '  ..  ,  <--  >l\  f>   ...  'I  > 

1138  Hr .  JOHNSON.  I  my , judgment ,  the  burden  of  proof  is  very 

A         A 

1139  heavily  on  why  proceed?   There  would  have  to  be  personal 

1140  danger  of  someone  or--in  my  view.   I  don't  know  this  case. 

1141  Mr.  CLINGER.  It  should  be  very  limited,  in  your  view? 
11i(2  Mr.  JOHNSON.  Very  limited.   Obviously,  because  if  it's 
1143  protested,  we're  taking  a  huge  risk  letting  it  proceed  while 
1 1 M M  there's  a  protest  process  in  place.   So  it  almost  needs  to 
1115  be  a  national  security  issue,  I  would  think. 

1146  Mr.  CLINGER.  Thank  you.   Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

11147  Chairman  CONYERS .  Hell,  this  is  the  first  of  our  meetings. 

1148  I  hope  that  we  can  get  some  of  this  process  behind  us  so 

1149  that  we  can  tackle  the  substantive  issues. 

1150  Our  staffs  need  to  be  working  together  in  terms  of  how  we 

1151  develop  a  method  of  operation  for  documents  and  discussions. 

1152  You've  indicated  some  positive  steps  here.   It's  very 

1153  critical  because  we're  going  to  be  putting  more  and  more 
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April  5,  1994,  letter. 

Should  additional  questions  be  raised,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  contact  us. 
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Question  No.  1 

Do  you  see  any  impact  on  this  fragmentation  of  federal  excess  and 
surplus  personal  property  disposal  as  a  result  of  GSA's 
reorganization? 

GSA's  Response 

GSA  has  not  finalized  plans  for  a  reorganization.   However,  we  do 
not  feel  that  any  reorganization  will  impact  the  fragmentation  of 
personal  property  disposal.   In  our  view,  the  fragmentation  is 
occurring  through  programs  which  are  outside  of  the  control  of 
GSA. 

Question  No.  2 

Does  the  reorganized  GSA  have  the  ability  to  ensure  that  federal 
excess  and  surplus  personal  property  is  equitably  and  fairly 
distributed? 

GSA's  Response 

Again,  although  GSA  has  not  finalized  plans  for  a  reorganization, 
we  do  not  feel  that  any  reorganization  plan  will  impact  our 
ability  to  fulfill  our  legislative  mandates  regarding  fair  and 
equitable  distribution  of  personal  property. 

Question  No.  3 

What  do  you  believe  would  be  an  ideal  working  relationship 
between  GSA,  other  federal  agencies  and  the  state  agencies  for 
surplus  property  in  a  reorganized  GSA? 

GSA's  Response 

We  are  always  striving  for  improved  working  relationships  with 
other  Federal  agencies  and  the  State  Agencies  for  Surplus 
Property.   As  you  are  aware,  our  programs  are  carried  out  through 
coordination  among  headquarters,  regional  offices,  and  field 
personnel.   We  feel  that  the  integrity  of  our  relationships  with 
Federal  agencies  and  the  States  will  be  maintained  under  any 
reorganization  plan  which  might  be  implemented. 
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